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Tue indefatigable Mrs. Sparsit, with a vio- 
lent cold upon her, her voice reduced toa 
whisper, and her stately frame so racked by 











continual sneezes that it seemed in danger of 
dismemberment, gave chase to her patron 
until she found him in the metropolis ; and 
there, majestically sweeping in upon him at 
his hotel in St. James’s Street, exploded the 
combustibles with which she was charged, 
and blew up. Having executed her mission 
with infinite relish, this high-minded woman 
then fainted away on Mr. Bounderby’s 
coat-collar. 

Mr. Bounderby’s first procedure was to 
shake Mrs. Sparsit off, and leave her to pro- 
gress as she might through various stages 
of suffering on the floor. He next had 
recourse to the administration of potent 


thumbs, smiting her hands, abundantly 
watering her face, and inserting salt in her 
mouth. When these attentions had recovered 
her (which they speedily did), he hustled her 
into a fast train without offering any 
other refreshment, and carried her back to 
Coketown more dead than alive. 

Regarded as a classical ruin, Mrs, Sparsit 
was an interesting spectacle on her arrival 
at her journey’s end ; but considered in any 
other light, the amount of damage she had by 
that time sustained was excessive, and im- 

aired her claims to admiration. Utterly 

cedless of the wear and tear of her clothes 
and constitution, and adamant to, her pathetic 
sneezes, Mr. Bounderby immediately crammed 
her into a coach, and bore her off to Stone 
Lodge. 

“Now, Tom Gradgrind,” said Bounderby, 
bursting into his father-in-law’s room late at 
night ; “ here’s a lady here—Mrs. Sparsit— 








you know Mrs. Sparsit—who has something 
to say to you.that will strike you dumb.” 
“You have missed my letter!” exclaimed 
Mr. Gradgrind, surprised by the appari- 
tion. 
“ Missed your letter, sir!” bawled Bound- 
erby. 
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erby of Coketown about letters, with his mind 
in the state it’s in now.” 

“ Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, in a 
tone of temperate remonstrance. “ I speak 
of a very special letter 1 have written to you, 
in reference to Louisa.” 

“Tom Gradgrind,” replied Bounderby, 
knocking the flat of his hand several times 
with great vehemence on the table, “I speak 
of a very special messenger that has come to 
me, in reference to Louisa, Mrs. Sparsit 
ma’am, stand forward !” 

That unfortunate lady hereupon essayin 
to offer testimony, without any voice an 
with painful gestures expressive of an inflamed 
throat, became so aggravating and underwent 
so many facial contortions, that Mr. Bound- 
erby, unable to bear it, seized her by the arm 
and shook her. 

“If you can’t get it out, ma’am,” said 
Bounderby, “leave me to get.it out. This ig 
not a time for a lady, however highly con- 
nected, to be totally inaudible, and seemingly 
swallowing marbles. Tom Gradgrind, Mrs. 
Sparsit latterly found herself, by accident, in 
a situation to overhear a conversation out 
of doors between your daughter and 
your precious gentleman-friend, Mr. James 
Harthouse.” 

“Indeed ?”’ said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“Ah! Indeed !” cried Bounderby. 
in that conversation , 

“Tt is not necessary to repeat its tenor, 
Bounderby. I know what passed.” 

“You do? Perhaps,” said Bounderby, 
staring with all his might at his so quiet and 
assuasive father-in-law, “you know where 
your daughter is at the present time ?” 

“Undoubtedly. She is here.” 

“ Here ?” 

“ My dear: Bounderby, let me beg you to 
restrain these loud outbreaks, on all accounts, 
Louisa is here. The moment she could 
detach herself from that interview with the 
person of whom you speak, and whom I 
—— regret to have been the means of in- 


“And 


| troducing to you, Louisa hurried here, for 


protection. I myself had uot been at home 
many hours, when I received her—here, in 
this room. She hurried by the train to town, 
she ran from town to this house through a 


“The present time is no time for raging storm, and presented herself before 
letters. No man shall talk to Josiah Bound-. 


me in a state of distvaction, Of course, she 
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has remained here ever since. Let me en- 
treat you, for your own sake and for. hers, to 
be more quiet.” 

Mr. Bounderby silently gazed about him 
for some moments, in every direction except 
Mrs. Sparsit’s direction ; and then, abruptly 
turning upon the niece of Lady. Scadgers, 
said to that wretched woman: 

“Now, ma’am! We shall. be happy to hear 
any little apology you may think proper to 
offer, for going about the country at express 
pace, with no other luggage than a Cock-and- 
a-Bull, ma’am !” 

“Sir,” whispered Mrs. Sparsit, “my nerves 
are at present too much shaken, and my 
health is at present too much impaired, in 
your service, to admit of my doing more than 
taking refuge in tears.” 

Which she did. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “with- 
ont making any observation to you that may 
not be made with propriety to a woman of 
good’ family, what I have got to add to that, 
is, that there’s-something else in which it 
@ppears tome you may ‘take refuge, namely, 
acoach. And the coach in which we came 
here, being at the door, you'll. allow me to 
hand you down ‘to it, and pack you home to 
the Bank: where the best course for you to 
pe will be to put your feet into the 

ottest water you can bear, and take a glass 
of scalding rum-and butter after you get into 
bed,” With these words, Mr. Bounderby ex 
iended his right hand to the weeping lady 
and escorted her to the conveyance in ques- 
tion, shedding many plaintive sneezes by the 
way. He soon returned alone. 

“Now, as you. showed me in your face, 
Tom Gradgrind, that you wanted to speak to 
me,” he-resumed, “here I-am. But, I'am not 
in a very agreeable state, I tell you plainly; 
not relishing this business even as it is, and 
not considering that I am at any time as 
dutifully and submissively treated by your 
daughter, as Josiah Bounderby of Coketown 
ought to be treated by his wife. You have 

ur opinion, I dare say ; and I have mine, I 

now. If you mean to say anything to me 
to-night, that goes against this candid remark, 
you had better let it alone.” 

Mr. Gradgrind, it will be observed, being 
much softened, Mr. Bounderby took particular 
oo to harden himself at all points. It was 

is amiable nature. 
« “My dear Bounderby,” Mr. Gradgrind 
began in reply. 

“Now, you'll excuse me,” said Bounderby, 
“but I don’t want to be too dear. That, to 
start with. When I begin to be dear toa 
man, I: generally find that his intention is to 
come over me. I am not speaking to you 
politely; but, as youare aware, Iam not 
polite. If you like ‘peliteness, you know 
where to get it. You have your gentleman 
friends you know, and they'll serve you with 
as‘much-of the article as you want. I-don’t 


keep it myself.” 
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“ Bounderby,” urged Mr. Gradgrind, “we 
are all liable to mistakes 

“I thought you couldn’t make ’em,” 
interrupted Bounderby. 

“Perhaps [thought so. But, I say we are 
all liable to mistakes ; and I should feel 
sensible. of your delicacy, and grateful for 
it, if. you would spare me these references to 
Harthouse. .I-shall not associate him in our 
conversation with your intimacy and en- 
couragement ; pray do not persist in connect- 
ing him with mine.” 

“I never mentioned his name!” 
Bounderby. 

“Well, well!” returned Mr. Gradgrind, 
with a patient, even a submissive, air. And 
he sat for a little while pondering. “Bound- 
erby, I see reason to doubt whether we have 
ever quite understood Louisa.” 

“Who do you mean by We ?” 

“ Letme say; I,then,” hereturned, inanswer 
to the coarsely blurted question ; “I doubt 
whether I have understood Louisa. I doubt 
whether Ihave been quite right in the manner 
of her education.” 

“There you hit:it,” returned Bounderby. 
“There I agree with you. You have found 
it out at last, have you? Education! I'll 
tell :you ‘what education is--To be tumbled 
out of doors, neck and crop, and put upon the 
shortestallowance of everything except blows. 
That’s what J call education.” 

“Tthink your good sense will perceive,” 
Mr. Gradgrind remonstrated: in all. humility, 
“that: whatever ‘the merits of:such a system 
may be, it would be difficult of general appli- 
cation to girls.” 

“T don’t see it at all, sir,’ returned the 
obstinate Bounderby. 

“ Well,” sighed Mr. Gradrind, “ we will not 
enter into the question. J assure you I have 
no desire to be controversial. 1 seek to repair 
what is:amiss,.if. I)possibly can; and I hope 
yourwill assist me ima good spirit, Bounderby, 
for I have been very miueh distressed,” 

“J don’t understand you, yet,” said Boun- 
derby, with determined obstinacy, “and 
therefore I won't make any promises.” 

“In the course of a few hours, my :dear 
Bounderby,” Mr. Gradgrind proceeded, in the 
same depressed and propitiatory manner, “I 
appear to myself to have become better in- 
formed as to Louisa’s character, than in 
previous*years. The enlightenment has: been 
painfully forced upon me, and the diseoveryas 
not mine. I think there are—Bounderby, 
you will be surprised to hear me say this 
—I think there are qualities in Louisa, 
which—which have been harshly neglected, 
and—andia little perverted. And—and I 
would suggest to you, that—that if you would 
kindly meet me in a timely endeavour to leave 
her to her better nature for a while-—and: to 
encourage it to develop itself by tenderness 
and consideration—it—it would be the better 
for the happiness of all of us. Louisa,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind, shading his face with his 


said 
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hand, “has always been my favorite 
child.” 

The blustrous Bounderby crimsoned and 
swelled to such an extent on hearing these 
words, that he seemed to be, and probably was, 
on the brink of a fit. With his very ears.a 
| bright purple shot with crimson, he pent up 
his indignation, however, and said : 

“You'd like to keep her here for a time ?” 

“T—I had intended to recommend, my dear 
Bounderby, that you should allow Louisa to 
remain here on a visit, and be attended by 
Sissy (I mean of course Cecilia Jupe), who 
understands her, and in whom she trusts.” 

’“T gather from all this, Tom Gradgrind,” 
said Bounderby; standing up with his hands 
in his pockets, “that you are of opinion that 
there’s what people call some incompatibility 
between Loo Bounderby and myself.” 

“T fear there is at present.a general incom- 
patibility between Louisa, and—and—and al- 
most all the relations in which I haye placed 
her,” was her father’s sorrowful reply. 

“ Now, look you here, Tom Gradgrind,” 
said Bounderby the flushed, confronting him 
with hislegs wide apart, his hands deeper inhis 
pokes and his hair like a hay field wherein 

sis windy, anger was boisterous. “ You have 
said your say ; I am going to say mine. I am 
a Coketown man. I am Josiah Bounderby of 


Coketown. I know the bricks of this town, and 
Lknow the works of this town, and I know the 
chimneys of this town, and I know the smoke 


of this town, and I know the Hands of this 
town. I know ’em all pretty well. They’re 
real. When aman tells me anything about 
imaginative qualities, I always tell that man, 
whoever he is, that I know what he means, 
He means turtle-soup and venison, with a 
gold spoon, and that. he wants to be set up 
with a, coach and six. That’s what your 
daughter wants. Since you are of opinion 
that she ought to have what she wants, I 
recommend you to provide it for her. Be- 
cause, Tom Gradgrind, she will never have it 
from me.” 

“Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “I 
hoped, after my entreaty, you would have 
taken a different tone.” 

“Just wait a bit,” retorted Bounderby ; 
“you have said your say, I believe. I heard 
you out ; hear me out, if you please. Don’t 
make yourself a spectacle of unfairness as 
well as.inconsistency, because, although I am 
sorry to see Tom Gradgrind reduced to his 
present position, I should be doubly sorry to 
see him brought, so low as that. Now, there’s 
an incompatibility of some sort or another, I 
am given to understand by you, between your 
daughter and me. I'll give you to understand, 
inreply to that, that there unquestionably isan 
incompatibility of the first magnitude—to be 
summed up in this—that your daughter don’t 
properly know her husband's. merits, and is 
not. impressed with such a sense as would 
become her, by George ! of the honor of his 
alliance, That’s plain speaking, I hope.” 
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“ Bounderby,” urged: Mr, Gradgrind, “thig 
is unreasonable.” 

“Ts it?” said Bounderby, “I am glad.to 
hear you say so, Because when Tom Grad- 
grind, with his new lights, tells me that what 
I say is unreasonable, I am convinced at 
once it must be devilish sensible. With 
your permission I am going on. You know 
my origin; and you know that for a good 
many years of my life I didn’t want a shoe- 
ing-horn, in consequence of not having a shoe. 
Yet you may believe or not, as you think 
proper, that there are ladies—born ladies—be- 
longing to families—Families !—who next. to 
worship the ground I walk on.” 

He discharged this, like a Rocket, at his 
father-in-law’s head. 

“Whereas your daughter,” proceeded 
Bounderby, “is far from being a born lady, 
That you know, yourself. Not thatI care a 
pinch of candle-snuff about such things, for 
you are very well aware I don’t; but that 
such is the fact, and you, Tom Gradgrind, 
can’t change it. Why do I say this?” 

“Not, I fear,” observed Mr, Gradgrind, in 
a low voice, “to spare me.” 

“Hear me out,” said Bounderby, “and 
refrain from cutting in till your turn comes 
round, I say this, because highly connected 
females have been astonished to see the way 
in which your daughter has conducted herself, 
and to witness her insensibility, They have 
wondered how I have suffered it. And I 
wonder myself now, and I won’t suffer it.” 

“Bounderby,” returned Mr. Gradgrind, 
rising, “the less we say to-night the better, I 
think.” 

“On the contrary, Tom Gradgrind, the 
more we say to-night, the better, I think. 
That is,” the consideration checked him, “till 
I have said all I mean to say, and then I don’t 
care how soon we stop. I. come to a question 
that may shorten the business, What do 
you mean by the proposal you made just 
now.?” 

“ What do I mean, Bounderby ?” 

“ By your visiting proposition,” said Boun- 
derby, with an inflexible jerk of the hay 
field, 

“T mean that I hope you may be induced 
to arrange, in a friendly manner, for allowing 
Louisa a period of repose :and reflection here, 
which may tend to a gradual alteration for 
the better in many respects.” 

“To a softening down of your ideas of the 
incompatibility ?” said: Bounderby. 

“Tf you put it in those terms.” 

“What made you think of this?” said 
Bounderby. 

“T have already said, I fear Louisa has not 
been understood, Is it asking too much, 
Bounderby, that you, so far her elder, should 
aid in trying to set her right? You have 
accepted a great charge of her; for better 
for worse, for—” 

Mr. Bounderby may have been annoyed by 
the repetition of his. own words to Stephen 
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Blackpool, bat he cut the quotation short with !front place in the attention of the principal 


an angry start. 


of that establishment now. In boastiul proof 


“Come !” said he, “I don’t want to be told | of his promptitude and activity, as a remark- 


about that. 
well as you do. Never you mind what 
I took her for; that’s my look-out.” 

“T was merely going on toremark, Bounderby, 
that we may all be more or less in the wrong, 
not even excepting you ; and that some yield- 
ing on your part, remembering the trust you 
have accepted, may not only be an act of true 
kindness, but perhaps a debt incurred towards 
Louisa.” 

“IT think differently,” blustered Bounderby ; 
“T am going to finish this business according 
to my own opinions. Now, I don’t want to 
make a quarrel of it with you, Tom Gradgrind. 
To tell you the truth, I don’t think it would be 
worthy of my reputation to quarrel on sucha 
subject. As to your gentleman-friend, he may 
take himself off, wherever he likes best. 
If he falls in my way,I shall tell him my 
mind; if he don’t fall in my way, I sha‘nt, for 
it won’t be worth my while to do it. As to 
your daughter, whom I made Loo Bounderby, 
and might have done better by leaving Loo 
Gradgrind, if she don’t come home to mor- 
row, by twelve o’clock at noon, I shall under- 
stand that she prefers to stay away, and I 
shall send her wearing apparel and so forth 
over here, and you'll take charge of her for 
the future. What I shall say to people in 


general, of the incompatibility that led to my 


so laying down the law, will be this. I am 
Josiah Bounderby, and I had my bringing-up ; 
she’s the daughter of Tom Gradgrind, and 
she had her bringing-up ; and the two horses 
would’nt pull together. I am pretty well 
known to be rather an uncommon man, I 
believe ; and most people will understand fast 
enough that it must be a woman rather out 
of the common also, who in the long run, would 
come up to my mark. 

“Let me seriously entreat you to re-consider 
this, Bounderby,” urged Mr. Gradgrind, “ be- 
fore you commit yourself to such a decision.” 

“T always come to a decision,” said Boun- 
derby, tossing his hat on; “ and whatever I do, 
I do at once. I should be surprised at Tom 
Gradgrind’s addressing such a remark to 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, knowing 
what he knows of him, if I could be surprised 
by anything Tom Gradgrind did, after his 
making himself a party to sentimental humbug. 
I have given you my decision, and I have got 
no more to say. Good night!” 

So, Mr. Bounderby went home to his town- 
house to bed, At five minutespast twelve o'clock 
next day, he directed Mrs. Bounderby’s pro- 
perty to be carefully packed up and seut to 


I know what I took her for, as | 


able man, and a self-made man, and a com- 
mercial wonder more admirable than Venus, 
who had risen out of the mud instead of the 
sea, he liked to show how little his domestic 
affairs abated his business ardor. Conse- 
quently, in the first few weeks of his resumed 
bachelorhood, he even advanced upon his 
usual display of bustle, and every day made 
such a rout in renewing his investigations 
into the robbery, that the officers who had 
it in hand almost wished it had never beer 
committed. 

They were at fault too, and off the scent, 
Although they had been so quiet since the first 
outbreak of the matter, that most people 
really did suppose it to have been abandoned 
as hopeless, nothing new occurred. No 
implicated man or woman took untimely cou- 
rage, or made a self-betraying step. More 
remarkable yet, Stephen Blackpool could not 
be heard of, and the mysterious old woman 
remained a mystery. 

Things having come to this pass, and show- 
ing no latent signs of stirring beyond it, the 
upshot of Mr. Bounderby’s investigations 
was, that he resolved to hazard a bold burst, 
He drew up a placard, offering Twenty 
Pounds reward for the apprehension of 
Stephen Blackpool, suspected of complicity in 
the robbery of the Coketown Bank on such 
a night; he described the said Stephen 
Blackpool by dress, complexion, estimated 
height, and manner, as minutely as he could ; 
he recited how he had left the town, and in 
what direction he had been last seen going ; 
he had the whole printed in great black letters 
on a staring broadsheet ; and he caused the 
walls to be posted with it in the dead of 
night, so that it should strike upon the 
sight of the whole population at one 
blow. 

The factory-bells had need to ring their 
loudest that morning to disperse the groups of 
workers who stood in the tardy daybreak, 
collected round the placards, devouring them 
with eagereyes, Not the least eager of the eyes 
assembled, were the eyes of those who could 
not read. These people, as they listened to 
the friendly voice that read aloud — there 
was always some such ready to help thenm— 
stared at the characters which meant so much 
with a vague awe and respect that would have 
been half ludicrous, if any aspect of public 
ignorance could ever be otherwise than 
threatening and full of evil. Many ears and 
eyes were busy with a vision of the matter of 
these placards, among turning spindles, rattling 


Tom Gradgrind’s; advertised his country; looms, and whirring wheels, for hours after- 


retreat for sale by private cantract; and re- 
sumed a bachelor life, 
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wards; and when the Hands cleared out 
again into the streets, there were still as many 
readers as before. 

Slackbridge, the delegate, had to address 


Tue robbery at the Bank had not lan-| his audience too that night; and Slackbridge 
guished before, and did not cease to occupy a' had obtained a clean bill from the printer, 
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and had brought it in his pocket. Oh my 
friends and fellow countrymen, the down- 
trodden operatives of Coketown, oh my 
fellow brothers and fellow workmen and 
fellow citizens and fellow men, what a to-do 
was there, when Slackbridge unfolded what 
he called “ that damning document,” and held 
it up to the gaze, and for the execration, of 
the working-man community! “Oh my 
fellow men, behold of what a traitor in the 
camp of those great spirits who are enrolled 
upon the holy scroll of Justice and of Union, 
is appropriately capable! Oh my prostrate 
friends, with the galling yoke of tyrants on 
your necks and the iron foot of despotism 
treading down your fallen forms into the dust 
of the earth, upon which right glad would 
||" your oppressors be to see you creeping on 
your bellies all the days of your lives, like the 
serpent in the garden—oh my brothers, and 
shall I as a man not add my sisters too, what 
do you say, now, of Stephen Blackpool, witha 
slight stoop in his shoulders and about tive 
foot seven in height, as set forth in this de- 
grading and disgusting document, this blight- 
ing bill, this pernicious placard, this abomi- 
nible advertisement ; and with what majesty 
of denouncement will you crush the viper, 
who would bring this stain and shame upon 
the Godlike race that happily has cast him 
out for ever! Yes my compatriots, happily 
cast him out and sent him forth! For you 
remember how he stood here before you on 
this platform ; you remember how, face to 
face and foot to foot, I pursued him through 
all his intricate windings; you remember 
how he sneaked, and slunk, and sidled, and 





ground to which to cling, I hurled him out 
from amongst us: an object for the undying 
finger of scorn to point at, and for the 
avenging fire of every free and thinking 
mind, to scorch and sear! And now my 
friends — my laboring friends, for I rejoice 
and triumph in that stigma—my friends 
whose hard but honest beds are made in toil, 
and whose scanty but independent pots are 
boiled in hardship ; and, now I say, my friends, 
what appellation has that dastard craven 
taken to himself, when, with the mask torn 
from his features, he stands before us in all 
his native deformity, a What? A thief! A 
plunderer! A proscribed fugitive, with a price 
upon his head ; a fester and a wound upon 
the noble character of the Coketown opera- 
tive! Therefore, my band of brothers in a 
sacred bond, to which your children and your 
children’s children yet unborn have set their 
infant hands and seals, I propose to you on the 
part of the United Aggregate Tribunal, ever 
watchful for your welfare, ever zealous for 
your benefit, that this meeting does Resolve : 
That Stephen Blackpool, weaver, referred 
to in this placard, having been already 
solemnly disowned by the community of 





splitted of straws, until, with not an inch of | 





Coketown Hands, the same are free from 
the shame of his misdeeds, and cannot as 
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a class be reproached with his dishonest 
actions |” 

Thus Slackbridge ; gnashing and perspiring 
after a prodigious sort. A few stern voices 
called out “No!” and a score or two hailed, 
with assenting cries of “Hear hear!” the 
caution from one man, “ Slackbridge, y’or 
over hetter int ; y’or a goen too fast!” But 
these were pigmies against an army; the 
general assemblage subscribed to the gospel 
according to Slackbridge, and gave three 
cheers for him, as he sat demonstratively 
panting at them. 

These men and women were yet in the 
streets, passing quietly to their homes, when 
Sissy, who had been called away from Louisa 
some minutes before, returned. 

“Who is it ?” asked Louisa. 

“Tt is Mr. Bounderby,” said Sissy, timid of 
the name, “and your brother Mr. '‘l'om, and 
a young woman who says her name is Rachael, 
and that you know her.” 

“ What do they want, Sissy dear ?” 

“They want to see you. Rachael has been 
crying, and seems angry.” 

“Father,” said Louisa, for he was present, 
“T cannot refuse to see them, for a reason 
that will explain itself. Shall they come 
in here ?” 

As he answered in the affirmative, Sissy 
went away to bring them. She reappeared 
with them directly. Tom was last; and re- 
mained standing in the obscurest part of the 
room, near the door. 

“Mrs, Bounderby,” said her husband, en- 
tering with a cool nod, “I don’t disturb you, 
Ihope. This is an unseasonable hour, but 
here is a young woman who has been making 
statements which render my visit necessary, 
Tom Gradgrind, as your son, young Tom, 
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| refuses for some obstinate reason or other to 


say anything at all about those statements, 
good or bad, I am obliged to confront her 
with your daughter.” 

“You have seen me once before, young 
lady,” said Rachael, standing in front of 
Louisa. 

Tom coughed. 

“You have seen me, young lady,” repeated 
Rachael, as she did not answer, “ once before,” 

Tom coughed again. 

“T have.’ 

Rachael cast her eyes proudly towards Mr, 
Bounderby, and said, “ Will you make it 
known, young lady, where, and who was 
there ?” 

“TI went to the house where Stephen 
Blackpool lodged, on the night of his discharge 
from his work, and I saw you there. He was 
there too: and an old woman who did not 
speak, and whom I could scarcely see, stood 
inadark corner. My brother was with me.” 

“Why couldn’t you say so, young Tom?” 
demanded Bounderby. 

“T promised my sister I wouldn’t.” Which 
Louisa hastily contirmed. “ And besides,” 
said the whelp bitterly, “she tells her own 


, 
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story so precious well—and so full—that 
what business had I to take .it out of her 
mouth !” 

“Say, young lady, if you. please,” pursued 
Rachael, “why, in an evil hour, you ever 
come to Stephen’s. that night.” 

“T felt compassion for him,” said Louisa, 
her color deepening, “and I wished to know 
what he was going to do, and wished to offer 
him assistance.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Bounderby. 
“Much flattered and obliged.” 

“Did you offer him,” asked Rachael, “a 
bank note ?” @* 

“Yes; but he refused it, and would only 
take two pounds in gold.” 

Rachael cast her eyes towards Mr. Boun- 
derby again. 

“Oh certainly!” said Bounderby. “If you 
put the question whether your ridiculous and 
improbable account was true or not, I am 
bound to.say it’s confirmed.” 

“Young lady,” said Rachael, “Stephen 
Blackpool is now named as a thief in public 

rint all over this town, and where else! 

here have been a meeting to-night where 
he have been spoken of in the same shameful 
way. Stephen! The honestest lad, the truest 
lad, the best!” Her indignation failed her, 
and she broke off, sobbing. 

“T am very, very sorry,” said Louisa, 

“O young lady, young lady,” returned 
Rachael, “I hope you may be, but I don’t 
know! I can’t say what you may ha’ done! 
The like of you don’t know us, don’t care 
for us, don’t belong to us. I am not-sure wh 
you may ha’ come that night. I can’t tell 
but what you may ha’ come wi’ some aim 
of your own, not mindin to what trouble you 
brought such as the poor lad. I said then, 


Bless you for coming; and I said it of my| 


heart, you seemed to take so pitifully to him.; 
but I don’t know now, I.don’t know! ” 

Louisa could not reproach her for her 
unjust suspicions ; she was so faithful to her 
idea of the man, and so afflicted. 

“ And when I think,” said Rachael through 
her sobs, “that the poor lad was so grateful, 
thinkin you so good to him—when I mind 
that he put his hand over his hard-worken 
face to hide the tears that you brought up 
there—O, I hope you may be sorry, and ha’ 
no bad cause to be it; but I don’t know, I 
don’t know !” 

“You're a pretty article,” growled the 
whelp, moving uneasily in his dark corner, 
“to come here with these precious imputa- 
tions! You ought to be bundled out for not 
knowing how to behave yourself, and you 
would be by rights.” 

She said nothing in reply; and her low 
weeping was the only sound that was. heard, 
until Mr. Bounderby spoke. 

“Come!” said he, “you know what you 
have engaged to do. You had better give 
your mind to that; not this.” 

“Deed, I am loath,” returned Rachael, 
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drying her eyes, “that any here should see | 


me like this; but I..won’t be seen so again, 
Young lady, when I had read what's put 
in print of Stephen—and what has just 
as much truth in it as if it had been put 
in print of you—TI went straight to the 
Bank to say I knew where Stephen. was,.and 
to give a sure and certain promise that he 
should be here in two days, I couldn’t. meet 
wi’ Mr, Bounderby then, and your brother 
sent me away, and I tried to find you, but 
you was not to be found, and I went back-to 
work. Soon as I come out of the Mill to- 
night, I hastened to hear what was said of 
Stephen—for I know wi’ pride he will: come 
back to shame it !—and then ‘I went again to 
seek Mr. Bounderby, and I found him, and I 
told him every word I knew ; and he believed 
no word I said, and brought. me here.” 

“So far, that’s true enough,” assented 
Mr. Bounderby, with his hands in his pockets 
and his hat on. “But I have known you 
people before to-day, you'll observe, and I 
know you never die for want of talking. 
Now, I recommend you not. so much to mind 
talking just now, as doing. You.have under- 
taken to do something; all I remark. upon 
that. at present is, do it !” 

“T have written to Stephen by the post that 
went out this.afternoon, as I have written..to 
him onée before sin’ he went away,” said 
Rachael ; “and he will be here, at furthest, 
in two days.” 

“Then, I'll tell you something. You.ane 
not aware, perhaps,” retorted Mr. Bounderby, 
“that you yourself have been looked after 
now and then, not being considered quite free 
from suspicion in this business, on account.of 
most people being judged according to.the 
company they keep. ‘The post-office hasn’t 
been forgotten either. What I'll tell you is, 
that no letter to Stephen Blackpool has ever 
got into it. Therefore, what has become of 
yours, I leave you to guess. Perhaps. you're 
mistaken, and never wrote any.” 

“He hadn’t. been gone from here, young 
lady,” said Rachael, turning appealingly to 
Louisa, “as much as a week, when he sent 
me the only letter I have had from .him, 
saying that he was forced to .seek workin 
another name.” 

“Oh, by George!” cried Bounderby, 
shaking his head, with a whistle, “he changes 
his name, does he! That’s rather unlucky, 
too, for such an immaculate chap, It’s conr 
sidered a little suspicious in Courts of Justice, 
I believe, when an Innocent happens to 
have many names.” 

“ What,” said Rachael, with;the tears in 
her eyes again, “what, young lady, in the 
name of Mercy, was left the poor lad to. do! 
The masters against him on one hand, the 
men against him on the other, he only wantin 
to work hard in peace, and do what: he felt 
right. Cana man have no soul of his own, 
no mind of his own? Must he.go wrong.all 
through wi’ this side, or must he go wrong 
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all through wi’ that, orelse: be hunted like-a 
hare {” 

“Indeed, indeed, I pity him from my 
heart,” returned Louisa ; “and ‘I hope ‘that 
he will clear himself.” 

“You need have no fear ofthat, young 
lady. He is:surd!” 

“ All the surer, I suppose;” said Mr. Boun- 
derby, “for your refusing 'to tell-where he is? 
Eh ? ” 

“ He shall not, through any ‘act’ of mine, 
come back wi’ the unmerited ‘reproach of 
being brought back. He shall come back-of 
his own accord to clear himself, and put all 
those that have injured his good character, 
and he not here far its defence, to shame. I 
have told him what has been*done against 
him,” said Rachael, throwing off ‘all distrust 
as a rock throws off the sea, “and’he- will be 
here, at furthest, in two days?” 

“Notwithstanding which,” added Mr. Boun- 
derby, “if he can be laid hold’of any ‘sooner, 
he shall have an earlier opportunity: of. clear- 
ing himself. As to you, I have -nothing 
against you; what you came and fold mre 
turns out to be true, and I have given you 
the means of proving it-to be-true, and there’s 
an end of it. I wish you Good ‘night all! 
I must be off to look a little further into 
this.” 

Tom came out of his corner when: Mr. 
Bounderby moved, moved with him, kept 
close to him, and went away with him. € 
only parting: salutation of which he delivered 
himself was a sulky “Good night, father!” 
With that brief speech, and a:scowl at’ his 
sister, he left the house. 

Since his sheet-anchor had eome home, Mr. 
Gradgrind had been sparing of speech. He 
still sat silent, when Louisa mildly said : 

“Rachael, you will not distrust mé one 
day, when you know me better,” ' 

“It goes against me,” Rachael answered, 
ina gentler manner, “to mistrust any one; 
but when I am ‘so mistrusted—when-we :all 
are—I cannot keep such things quite out of 
my mind. I ask your pardon for having done 
you an injury. I don’t think what I said, 
now. Yet I might come to think it again, 
wi’ the poor lad so wronged.” 

“Did you tell him’ in your letter,” inquired 
Sissy, “that suspicion seemed to have‘fallen 
upon him, because he had been seen about 
the Bank at night? He would then know 
what he would have to explain on coming 
back, and would be ready.” 

“ Yes, dear,” she returned; “but I can’t 
guess what can have ever taken him there. 
He never used to go there. It was never in 
his way. His way was the same as mine, and 
not near it,” 

Sissy had already been at her side asking 
her where she lived, and whether she might 
come to-morrow night, toinquire if there were 
news of him. 

“T doubt,” said Rachael, “if he can be here 
till next day.” 
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“Then I will come’ next ‘night too,” said 


y: 

When Rachael, assenting to this, was gone, 
Mr. Gradgrind lifted up: his head, and‘ said to 
his daughter : 

“Louisa, my dear, I have never, that 
know of,-seen this man. Do you believe him 
tobe implicated ?” 

“T think I have believed it, father, though 

with great diffieulty. I do not believe it 
now.” 
“That is: to say, youonee: persuaded your 
self'to believe it, from ‘knowing him tobe 
suspected, His appearance and manner ; are 
they so honest ?” 

“Very honest.” 

“ And her confidence not:to be shaken! I 
ask myself,” said Mr. Gradgrind, musing, 
“does the real ‘culprit know of these accusa- 
tions? Where is he’? Whois he?” 

His hair ‘had latterly begun to change its 
color: Ashe leaned upon his hand again, 
looking’ gray and ‘old, Louisa, with a face of 
fear-and pity, hurriedly went over to him, 
and sat close at his side. Her eyes 
by accident met Sissy’s at the moment. 
Sissy flushed and started, and Louisa put her 
finger on her lip. 

Next night, when ‘Sissy:returned home and 
told Louisa that Stephen was ‘not come, she 
told it in a whisper. Next night again, when 
she came home with the same account; and 
added that he had not’ been’ heard of, she 
Pete the same low frightened tone. From 
the moment of that interehange of looks, they 
neveruttered his*name, or ‘any reference ‘to 
him,:aloud ; nor ever pursued the subject of 
the robbery, when Mr. Gradgrind spoke of it. 

The two appointed days ran out, three 
days and nights ran out, and Stephen Black 
pool was not come, and remained unheard of. 
On the fourth day, Rachael, with unabated 
confidence, ‘but considering her‘despatch to 
have miscarried, went up to the Bank, and 
showed her letter from him with his address, 
ab a working colony, one ‘of many, not 
the main road, sixty miles away. es+ 
sengers were sent to that. place, and the whole 
town looked for Stephen to be brought’ in 
next day. 

During this whole time the-;whelp moved 
about with Mr. Bounderby like his shadow, 
assisting in all the proceedings. He wasgreatly 
excited, horribly fevered, bit his nails down to 
the quick, spoke in a hard rattling voice, and 
with lips that were black and burnt up. At 
the hour when the suspected'‘man was looked 
for, the whelp was at the station ; offering to 
wager that he had made off before the arrival 
of those Who were sent‘in quest of him, and 
that he would not appear. 

The whelp was right. The messengers 
returned alone. Rachael’s letter had gone; 
Rachael’s letter had been delivered, Stephen 
Blackpool had decamped ‘in that same hour; 
and no soul knew more of him. The only 
doubt in Coketown was, whether Rachael had 
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written in good faith, believing that he really | 
would come back, or warning him to fly.) 
On this point opinion was divided. 

Six days, seven days, far on intoanother week. 
The wretched whelp plucked up a ghastly 
courage, and began to grow defiant. “ Was 
the suspected fellow the thief? A pretty 
question! If not, where was the man, and 
why «did he not come back ?” 

Where was the man, and why did he not 
come back? In the dead of night the echoes 
of his own words, which had rolled Heaven 
knows how far away in the daytime, came 
back instead, and abided by him until 
morning. 
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fashion has changed since the days of Hadji 
Hassan’s grandfather, fashion is wrong, 
That is his dictum, and he would not deign to 
argue the point further with anybody, He 
has made up his mind on this subject, and 
on most others ; Hadji Hassan’s mind being 
a hard, knotty, stubbly sort of mind, requiring 
a great deal of making up, and he probably 
spent the first twenty years of his life in 
the process. It would be impossible, there- 
fore, to unmake Hadji Hassan’s mind. His 
opinions on pave events may now and 
then be moditied by a stray remark of 
his protégé, the Pasha; but in all private 
affairs Hadji Hassan believes himselt to be 


- | infallible. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
HADJI HASSAN. 


Haps1 Hassan is an old gentleman who is 
the delight of the neighbourhood. He keeps 
a small coffee-house beneath the Pasha’s 
kiosch on the brow of a hill overlooking the 
sea. He is the familiar of the mighty in the 
land—a fellow of infinite jest and humour ; 
whose ill-temper is merely chartered licence ; 
whose smile is condescension; whose sar- 
casm is more damaging than dishonour. He 
patronises the world; and the worid, seeing 
nothing to envy in him, receives his dictator- 
ship with a sort of contemptuous submission ; 
but still submission. Hadji Hassan belongs to | 
that class of landlords who lord it over their 


| 


Hadji Hassan’s turban is not the ‘only part 
of his dress that belongs to a bygone time, 
His general appearance is that of an Algerine 
pirate of the eighteenth century. He has 
the same short ample small-clothes, the same 
close-fitting embroidered leggings (rather 
dirty), the same spare jacket and bare bull- 
neck. In his girdle he wears a murderous- 
looking knife, unsheathed. In build he is 
as powerful a man as you would find in the 
prize-ring in England. But he is a fine 
specimen of the common Turk. His pride, 
decision, stiffueckedness, solemnity, and 
affected wisdom, all belong to his class, and 
are inseparable from it. He may be ignorant, 
but he is never vulgar; determined and 
prompt in action, if roused, but,never loud 








guests, and punishes any sort of rebellion! or hectoring. It is highly probable that any 
with the most cutting severity. He accords Greek who disagreed with Hadji Hassan 
his protection to the Pasha and the British} would receive a murderous thrashing, to 
Consul; and condescends to nod to those;teach him more respect for his conquerors 
functionaries in a confidential manner when |in future; but there would be no previous 
he meets them in private life. But he de-|wrangling—no hot words. Hadji Hassan 
clines their intimacy ; for he remembers a /| would knock him about within an inch of his 
Pasha mightier than this one, and a British ‘life with the first thing that came handy; 
Consul who was the friend of his youth. Be-|and, merely muttering a contemptuous 
sides he is Pasha, British Consul, and every- | Kalk, Giaour! (Be off, dog !) would resume 
thing else, in his own coffee-house. He is not his nargilly with a dignity as unrufiled 
fond of the intimate society of people to/as if he had merely thrown a brick-bat at a 
whom he thinks it prudent only to nod to in| cat. 

a confidential manner. He likes very well! Hadji Hassan is aware that he isa privi- 
to see them sitting above in the kiosch,'leged person, and turns this circumstance to 
because, upon the whole, they are respectable, | excellent practical account. It isdoubtful whe- 
and pay their way ; but he shakes his head | ther he has the smallest knowledge of any por- 
when he speaks of them among his cronies, tion of the multiplication table ; it was not a 
as if he dissented from the things not only | fashionable accomplishment in his early time, 








that they do, but from things in general. 

I would rather not offend Hadji Hassan. | 
He is one of those who form public opinion in 
our little world; and I have noticed that | 
those upon whom he looks unfavourably do 
not thrive. Whether this arises from his 
discernment in only looking unfavourably on 
thriftless people or otherwise, it would be 
hard to say. 

Hadji Hassan is about sixty years of age. 
He wears a turban ; for he has too independent 
a spirit to conform to the undignified modern 


ithe slate-pencil or the Hoja’s reed. 


and his immense double-jointed hands have 
had too much to do with the musket to handle 
But 
he has a marvellously keen memory for an 
unpaid reckoning, and a rapidity in the art 
of mental arithmetic which, as the correct- 
ness of his totals no one ever dares to dis- 
ute, obtain for him an unreasonable price for 
is coffee. Then his demand for something 
for the waiter is sometimes inflexible. 
“Hark ye!” said Hadji Hassun to me the 
day after my first invasion of his territory. 





fashion of the red cap. The turban was the|“Bachsheesh.” I mildly remonstrated. “Ah,” 
head-dress of Hadji Hassan’s grandfather,|said Hadji Hassan, shaking his venerable 
who was his guide, philosopher, and friend. If| beard, while an expression of utter disgust 
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THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


stole over his rugged features, “I see no‘acted on this advice; and the Hadji’s 


good will come of you.” 


I was abashed at| heart seemed to soften towards me. 


On the 


this view of the case, and tried to make my | third day, about half an hour before sunset, 


peace with a liberal donation and words of 
| homage ; but it was long before the coffee- 


Hadji Hassan approached me with his head 
turned the other way, and a three-legged 


house potentate would have anything to say | stool in his hand. Suddenly he stopped ; and, 


tome. It was not, indeed, till my abject sub- 
mission and deferential acquiescence in his 
councils upon all occasions had attracted 
public attention that he permitted me to 


benefits of his half-reluctant patronage. I 
still find it prudent to pay him tribute; which 
he receives on all occasions, without the 
smallest acknowledgment, as a right—a right 
|| to be obtained from mankind generally, at the 
edge of the sword. 

Nor is Hadji Hassan content with mere 
tribute. He requires personal homage, and 
is as angry with all who do not pay it 
gracefully as Mahomet the Second was with 


| Gatelusio, Prince of Mytilene, for neglecting | 
to goand kiss his hand after the conquest | 


of Constantinople. One day, the weather 
| being rather windy, I did not present 
myself to make my obedience as usual; 
but the next, as I was proceeding contritely 
to the coffee-house, the despot met me half- 
way, and appeared disposed to contest my 
farther progress. “ Has he been ill ?” said the 
Hadji to Hamed, my pipe-bearer, indicating 
me with a contemptuous jerk of the thumb, 


The pipe-bearer, who has a belief in Hadji 
Hassan, and dreaded the consequences of his! 
admission, shook his head mourvfully. “Why 
did not he come, then, yesterday?” re- 
sumed the Hadji; and diving into his coffee- 
house, overlooked my presence for the rest of | 
the afternoon, leaving me a living monument 


of his wrath. Hamed tried in vain to soothe 
him. He would hold no intercourse with 
| either of us; and when my bold Alba- 
nian strutted off to Hadji Hassan’s little den 
to fetch a chair for me, the autocrat imme- 
diately closed the door, and preferred to dwell 
in utter darkness with his coffee-cups and 
nargilly bottles, rather than permit me to sit 
down in his presence. After a time he care- 
fully peeped out to see if my servant was 
gone; and, finding no signs of him in the 
| neighbourhood, came forth in the daylight 
| again, carefully closing the door after him, and 
locking it when called away to serve any of 
his more honoured customers. For three 
days my public, disgrace continued in the 
sight of all men. In vain the Pasha opened 
negotiations on my behalf. In vain I offered 
to surrender at discretion. Hadji Hassan 
would have nothing whatever to do with me. 

At last it was suggested to me by a mutual 
friend, who must have been born a diplo- 
matist, that I might perhaps make my 
peace by offering a persevering course of 
civilities to an ill-conditioned little dog, who 
lived with the coffee- house despot in a 
state of great intimacy, and was the general 
terror and aversion of his customers. 








| things. 
enter the circle of his courtiers and enjoy the | 


pretending to perceive me by accident, dabbed 
down the stool, and immediately went away 
with a sort of grunt which might mean many 
Shortly afterwards he beckoned 
Hamed to him ; and, having sent me a pecu- 
liarly bitter cup of coffee which I drank in 
thankfulness of heart, I was permitted to 
receive the congratulations of my friends on 
my restoration to favour. 

What Dick’sand Button’s coffee-houses were 
to the wits of Queen Anne, Hadji Hassan’s 
coffee-house is to the quidnunes of this island 
of Mytilene. It is the general assembly house 
of the magnates of our little world. It is here 
that we discuss the affairs of the earth, and 
pass judgment on the mighty thereof. It is 
here that we tell our fustiest stories, and pre- 
pare a way for the official business which 
may not be handled too abruptly. It is 
here that the Pasha and the Cadi, with 
other grave and reverend seignors, condescend 
to lay aside the cares of state, and to mingle 
with common men. It is here that the veil 
which covers mankind in public is withdrawn ; 
where they take off the mask and unclose the 
shutters, letting one into something of the 
mystery of their inner lives. It is here that I 
learned the Cadi is a bachelor, and that the 
Pasha considers flannel good for the chest. It 
is here, also, that I first grew to appreciate the 
Turkish gentleman at home, and to love him; 
toadmire his sweet temper and quiet dignity of 
manner ; to revel in the fresh simplicity of his 
quaint and harmless conversation ; to pene- 
trate his childlike belief in the marvellous, 
and to reconcile it with his innate and 
chivalrous loveof truth, and of all things grand 
and noble ; to find out how ingenuous he is, 
how naturally humane, how large in his 
charities, how unenvious in his friendship, 
how invariably courteous, and how actively 
kind ; to understand the complete loyalty of 
his character, and his excessive, his nervous 
anxiety to act as he believes it is right to 
act ; his devoted respect for the faith of his 
fathers, and his tolerance of all other creeds ; 
above all, the entire absence of all bom- 
bast and pretension, which I think be- 
longs to him essentially. It was on these 
delightful summer evenings that I have been 
wont to mark his mercy to animals, his friend- 
ship for his horse, his knightly love of his 
arms, and the pathos, half ludicrous half 
touching, with which he regrets the times 
when the followers of Bajazid and Orchan, at 
the utmost speed of their chargers, subdued 
the regions of the east and west. 

I have lingered for hours enchanted by his 
grave and reverend discourse, by his salt 
aphorisms and wondrous fancies about far- 


I|away things; and I think I have grown 
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wiser by listening to him, So saying, let 
me drop the curtain on Hadji Hassan and 
his court. 


HERB GARDENS. 


Tax streets and houses, cabs, omnibuses, 
noise, dirt, heat, crowd, bustle, are unquestion- 
ably travelling out farther and fartherfrom the 
centre of the metropolis, rendering it very 
problematical . at what particular point we 
can be said to reach the opencountry. This 
is now such an oft-told tale, that we need not 
stop to mourn over it. One curious result is, 
that the regions whence vegetable supplies 
for the London market are in large part :ob- 
tained, are gradually driven to a distance 
from us. We all know about the market 
gardens of Fulham, Earl’s Court, and other 
places west and south ofthe metropolis; and 
a glance at. a map shows that new streets 
and squares are approaching dangerously 
close. to.those gardens ; giving warning of the 
day—probably not very far .distant—when 
growing cabbages and lettuces must, figu- 
ratively: speaking, walk off to a greater 
distance. 

There are some peculiar gardens which, 
having not yet begun to be disturbed 
by bricks and mortar, still continue to 
supply London in as quiet a way as here- 
tofore, Among these are the Herb Gardens 
at Mitcham. For more than a hundred years 
past many of the culinary, medicinal, and per- 
fumery herbs have been specially grown at 
Miteham in Surrey for the London market : 
we do. not mean exactly Covent Garden 


market, but the warehouses of the whole-; 


sale druggists, There are hundreds of. acres 
thus appropriated, by herb-growers who 
devote their whole time and attention,to this 
particular kind of culture. 

When we consider that various kinds 
of herbs require different kinds of soil 
for their efficient growth, it can hardly be 
supposed that: any one spot will rank high 
above the whole of them, It is probable 
that the neighbourhood of Mitcham pos- 
sesses a soil which, although . not espe- 
cially fine for any one purpose, is. of a 
good average quality for herbs generally. 
t is, of course, not in Mitcham itself 
that these gardens are located ; for Mitcham 
is a quiet village, with a few quiet natives 
of the old school, and some quaint quiet 
residences belonging to geet city men who 
go quietly up by omnibus to: town every 
morning. But, taking Mitcham as a centre, 
there are Tooting on one side, Sreatham on 
another, Croydon on another, Beddington, 
Carshalton, Sutton, Mordon, and Merton. on 
others; and between these several villages 
and Mitcham there is,still an. abundant area 
of open land available for any crops to 
which the soil may be suitable, Around 
these places a keen eye. can. readily detect 
the farms or gardens of those who look.to 
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London fora market—notalways formedicinal 
and perfumery herbs, but sometimes for culi- 
nary vegetables, The scene is not brilliant or 
gaudy or highly coloured ; for the most useful 
plants,are not often the most showy; and 

re everything is essentially useful. Never- 
theless a herb-garden is a beautiful object; 
for it always contains a few brightly- 
flowering plants; and who can forget the 
pleasant world of herbs and simples among 
which many of our old writers lived and 
thought ? 

Dear old Gerarde. It is pleasant to look 
into your Herball, and to appreciate your 
undoubted faith in the truth of all that you 
assert, We prefer you in the old dress 
of fifteen hundred and ninety-seven, before 
editoxs and annotators had “ improved ” you, 
We like your engraved title-page, with the 
trimly set-out garden, the beds of flowers and 
shrubs, the gardeners digging and watering, 
the lady and gentleman promenading in the 
costume of Elizabeth’s reign, and Cupids 
watering the fruit-trees. We like the hearty 


jearnestness of your dedicatory address to 


Sir William Cecil. There is no mere fine lan- 
guage here :—“ If delight may provoke men’s 
labour, what greater‘delight is there than to 
behold the earth apparelled with plants, as 
with a robe of embroidered work, set with 
orient pearls, and garnished with great diver- 
sity of rare and costly jewels? If this variety 


and perfection of eolours may affect the eye, 


it. is such in herbs and flowers that no 
Apelles, no Zeuxis ever could by any art 
express the like; if odours, or if taste may 
work satisfaction, they are both so sovereign 
in plants, and so comfortable, that no confec- 


ition of the apothecaries can equal their 


excellent virtue. But these delights are in 
the outward senses ; the principal delight is 
in the mind, singularly enriched with the 
knowledge of these visible things, setting 
forth to us the invisible wisdom and admi- 
rable workmanship of Almighty God.” 

Gerarde treats of all plants: under three 
heads. The first comprises grasses, rushes, 
corn, flags, and bulbous-rooted plants ; the 
second includes all sorts of herbs for cooking, 
medicine, and sweet-smelling use ; while the 
third is made up in a very miscellaneous 
manner, of trees, sarubs, bushes, fruit-bearing 
plants, rosins, gums, roses, heath, mosses, 
mushrooms, and coral, which last is placed in 
strange company, Gerarde’s second class—the 
herbs for cooking, medicine, and sweet-smell- 
ing use—are those which are chiefly cultivated 
by the Mitcham herb-growers; lavender, cha- 
momile, liquorice, mint, peppermint, bella- 
donna, poppy, wormwood, aniseed, hore- 
hound ; plants from which druggists obtain 
spirits. and: oils, and perfumers obtain scents, 
and tavern-keepers obtain liqueurs. 

The year is accurately portioned out at 
these gardens : the different crops being:made 
to fit.in one after another with exact regu- 
larity. There is one magnate grower who 
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has four or five hundred acres of land ap- 
propriated to various plants ; and from the 
system adopted, not only is the gross pro- 
duce large and valuable, but the number of 
different plants is very considerable. One plant 
requires a whole year to arrive at perfection, 
while another will yield its marketable pro- 
duce in a few months; one is cultivated for 
the sake of its flowers, another for its leaves, 
a third for its seeds, a fourth for its stem, a 
fifth for its root. On all these accounts, 
the herb- grower studies closely the cha- 
racteristics. of each plant, and so parcels 
out his ground that there shall be no idle- 
ness. The days of fallow have passed 
away. As some philosophers declare that 
change of employment is the best rest for 
mind and body during all working hours, so 
do cultivators insist that absolute rest to a 
field is absolute nonsense: the field, they 
say, is’ never tired of growing crops; it is 
only’ tired of growing one particular crop. 
Hodge the ploughboy, of blessed memory, 
when asked to mention the most luxu- 
rious enjoyment which his heart could 
conceive, declared that swinging upon a five- 
barred gate, and gnawing a ham-bone the 
while,.would be his crowning felicity. Yet 
Hodge would have liked an occasional change 
even from this ecstacy. The same with 
land. Each crop exerts a particular and 
peculiar action upon the soil, and often ren- 
ders it better fitted than ever for some other 
particular crop. 

The ground of the market-gardens within 
a few miles of London is tilled and manured 
to the very -highest degree— more being 
spent upon an-acre than on auy other 
garden-ground that can be named. Eight 
or ten pounds per annum are often paid as 
rental, Besides a great expense in soil, and 
manual labour. But what is the result ? 
That four or five crops may be got from 
the same piece gf ground in one year; 
each crop making its appearance in due 
season, and the ground being strong and 
hearty, after all. These market-gardens have 
already been noticed in Household Words,* 
and we will therefore now keep to herbs. 

Roses are not herbs ; but they employ the 
skill of the Mitcham herb-growers ; scores 
of acres of roses constituting a great part 
of his vegetable riches. The roses are grown, 
not for the sake of their flowers, but for the 
essence which can be extracted from them. 
The rose-fancier need not be told that the 
varieties of his favourite flower are very nu- 
merous, and that while some are distinguished 
for delicacy of form and exquisite tints of 
colour, others. are more rich in perfume. 
Of course, the least. costly varieties, so that 
they possess the proper extractive. qualities, 
will be sought by the rose-water makers ; 
for, although rose-water is already dear 
enough, it would be yet more so if 


‘* Vol. vii. page 409, 
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choice roses were employed. About the 
months of April and May, men, women, 
and children assemble in the rose-gardens, 
pick the delicate petals of the roses, deposit 
them in large bags, and convey them to the 
places where the distillation is to be con- 
ducted. The distillation is managed carefully, 
but with simple apparatus, Rich and fra- 
grant as this rose-water is, it is as nothing 
compared with the attar of the gardens of 
Ghazeepore and Fayoum. The distillation from 
these eastern roses is left to stand. In early 
morning, when the nights are still cool, a 
delicate film is found to have risen to the sur- 
face of the rose-water ; this is removed bya 
feather, and carefully deposited in a small 
phial. Another night’s rest enables the rose- 
water to throw up a second dainty film; 
another removal takes place and so on, 
day after day, until the phial becomes 
filled with its precious treasure. The phial 
is placed for a short time in the sunshine, 
and the attar arrives at perfection. A pro- 
digious consumption of materials is requisite : 
one lac (a hundred thousand) of roses to pro- 
duce one tolah (a hundred and eighty grains) 
of attar! The rose-grower’s arrange- 
ments at Ghazeepore seem to be re- 
markable. The land near the townis laid 
out in rose-gardens, each rounded by high 
mud. walls and prickly-pear fences, to keep 
out cattle. The gardens belong to Zem- 
indars or land-owners, who plant the: rose- 
trees at the rate of about two thousand to an 
English acre ; they let out the land and the 
rose-trees to cultivators, at a yearly rental. 
The distillers of rose-water buy the roses 
when at the proper state, cause them 
to be gathered, and conveyed to their 
distilleries. Rose-water of various de- 
grees of concentration is distilled ; and the 
attar is prepared as already stated. So 
precious is this true cream of roses, that 
the market price has occasionally been 
six times that of an equivalent weight 
of pure gold. The rogues adulterate it, 
we may be sure; by means of sandal-oil, 
sweet-oil, and other substances. The essence 
of a thousand roses are contained in about 
a quart of the best rose-water, after the 
small amount of attar has been removed, 
Mitcham, though not comparable to Gha- 
zeepore, can produce roses sufficient for a large 
supply of essence of roses, and oil of roses, 
and rose-water, and other delicacies, pharma- 
ceutic and perfumetic. One or two of the 
Mitcham gardens have laboratories attached 
to them, where essences and oils are ex- 
tracted ; but, usually, the plants are sold to 
the regular distillers of perfumé. 

Roses and chamomiles are about as unlike 
as two plants may be; yet they are both 
grown here in one garden, and both for the 
sake of the flower. At one of these Mitcham 
herb-gardens as much as a hundred pounds a 
week is sometimes paid to women and chil- 
dren for picking chamomile flowers at the 
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turity. 
It has been sung of the sweet lavender— 


I love thy flower 
Of meek and modest hue, 
Which meets the morn and evening hour, 
The storm, the sunshine, and the shower, 
And changeth not its hue. 


The leaves and flowers of lavender contain 
a large amount of volatile essence: the 
quality for which the plant is mainly sought. 
Botanically, the lavender belongs to the 
same tribe as rosemary, sage, basil, and mar- 
joram, in respect to the shape of the blossoms 
and the stem; but commercially it has a 
history and position of its own. Lavender 
is cultivated—not for the weather-beaten 
flower-girl, who offers two bunches for a 
penny in our streets—but chiefly for the dis- 
tiller and the chemist. The oil of spike, used 
for mixing with colours for painting, and also 
in varnish-making, is obtained from the species 
called French lavender. The well-known 
lavender-water is not simply the distilled 
essence ; it is an alcoholic solution of the oil 
of lavender, to which other scents are fre- 
quently added. How a pennyworth of dried 
lavender leaves will diffuse a pleasant odour 
throughout a drawer of wholesome clean 
linen, let the tasteful housewife of many an 
industrious artisan declare. 

Liquorice is another of the plants which 
these herb-gardens produce. Glycyrhiza 
glabra is the very hard name which botanists 
have given to this simple plant ; but botanists 
are fond of hard names. The common 
liquorice robt, from which the well-known 
black extract is obtained, grows chiefly in the 
south of Europe, from the Crimea in the east 
to Portugal in the west. One hundred pounds 
of the dried root yield about thirty pounds 
of the black extract ;—the Spanish liquorice of 
the shops, When the extract has been ob- 
tained, it is poured into rolls six or eight 
inches in length, which are bound with bay- 
leaves to prevent them from adhering to- 
gether. The crude juice contains many ex- 
traneous substances, which are removed in 
the production of refined liquorice, a softer 
substance, prepared in more slender cylin- 
drical form. The liquorice of the English 
herb-gardens, however, is the stick-liquorice 
of our acquaintance. It is grown in many 
parts of England where a rich black mould 
is to be met with ; but it requires very care- 
ful cultivation. Near Pontefract it is culti- 
vated chiefly for the preparation of a fine 
kind of liquorice called Pontefract or Pom- 
fret cakes. Mitcham liquorice is tilled 
for the sake of the long slender roots, which, 
ata proper age and in a proper state, find 
their way to the wholesale druggists and to 
Covent Garden Market, and thence to the 
sick chamber, where a tickling cough has to 
be combated. 

, Peppermint is another member of the 
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or more species of mint known in England, 
peppermint is second only to the culinary 
mint or spearmint in value. It has a pene- 
trating smell and a pungent taste; and its 
pretty little purple flowers deck the garden 
in August and September. The herb is 
sold to the druggists, and is by them dis- 
tilled to obtain oil of peppermint. This oil, 
used alone, is a valuable aid to the physician ; 
and, when re-distilled with pure alcohol, it 
produces spirit of peppermint. When the herb 
itself is distilled in a simpler way, it yields 
peppermint-water. 

The herb-shops and druggists’ shops con- 
tain numerous plants and extracts from 
plants, which the every-day world knows 
nothing about elsewhere. Such substances 
as horehound, coltsfoot, angelica, and many 
others, do not seem to be generally re- 
cognised as plants at all—they are sweetstuff, 
Mitcham could, however, tell us a little about 
such substances. Horehound, for instance, 
which Gerarde tells us, “bringeth forth 
very many stalks, four-square, a cubit high, 
covered over with a thin whitish downi- 
ness,” is cultivated for the sake of the extract 
thence obtained, which is made up into 
lozenges and cakes and other forms. 

One word about the marketable features of 
these Mitcham herb-gardens. Some of the 
gardens contain those herbs and familiar 
plants which have their chief market at 
Covent Garden, and thence find their way 
to the dominions of the cook, whether 
Good, Plain, or Experienced French ; while 
others are filled chiefly with such herbs 
as require distillation before being brought to 
use. These latter are sold for the most part 
to the wholesale druggists in the city, who 
sell them in turn to the rectifiers and 
pharmaceutical chemists and others. 


MARY. 


Oor child is dead, Death wore no dreadful form, 
Nor stole a feature from that gentle face. 
As if to shield her from the beating storm, 
He ied her footsteps to a sheltered place. 
And even when to chain her here we sought,, 
And whilst we gazed, she passed beyond our reach, 
And all the vision faded, like a thought 
Too vague and beautiful to grasp and clothe in speech, 


At dawn, the angels entered where she lay, ° 
And as the daylight fades from mortal eye, 
Leaving no track, the soul was borne away : 
The curtain stirred not when it passed by. 
It left her form, a child of the cold grave, 
A bark no longer needed by that mind 
Which missioned angels wafted o’er the wave, 
Whilst, on the lonely beach, we wept and stayed 
behind, 


I shall not go with flowers blue and white, 

To strew her grave ; but when the prophet trees 
Extend their shadowy wands, foretelling Night, 

In fields I wander with the wandering breeze, 
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Eucircled only by the sky’s blue walls, 

Where she would linger, whom we now call dead ; 
For in the twilight deeper glory falls 

Upon the daisied grass which she was wont to tread. 


And she would point me to the well-known hill, 
That, when the sunset tide was in its flow, 
Would slowly gather depth of light, until, 
'ransfigured in that calm and heavenly glow, 
The landscape glistened like another sky ; 
And then, beneath the flood, its form would sink, 
Remaining visible to mortal eye, : 
Like a reflected hill seen from a river's brink, 


And, as between two worlds, she lingered where 
The sunlight robed her form in golden sheen, 
And, now and then, the breezes moved her hair, 
To show that all was not a painted scene, 
She watched that lustre, till the form of Night 
Hid from her view those brighter streaks of red : 
Even as travellers watch the haze of light 
That hangs above the city which their feet will tread 


The spectral trees, after the autumn wind, 
Like the dry bones, will gather leaves and live; 
And as, when Night is dead, we cease to find 
The lustre that its golden footprints give ; 
So, in the summer, I shall see the grass, 
With flowers unbent, where they were plucked 
before, 
And without footprints, where she used to pass ; 
And this will keep her memory green for evermore. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Ir is a world of highly ancient lineage, 
having existed thousands of years ago, ‘‘ ere 
heaving bellows learned to blow.” Old Timo- 
theus was its master (sub Jove), before divine 
Cecilia came to invent the vocal frame, and 
add length to solemn sounds ; to wrest the 
lyre from Timotheus, or divide the crown 
with him. He could but raise a mortal to 
the skies. She drew an angel down. 

Thus far (iu somewhat different language) 
glorious John Dryden in praise of music, I 
must not tarry to sing the praises of ancient 
music, for I have not Dr, Burney’s big book 
by me; and who knows where or when I 
should stop if I were to touch upon Orpheus 
and the beasts, Ulysses and the Syrens, 
Nebuchadnezzar with his lutes, and harps, 
and sackbuts, and all kinds of psaltery ; or if 
even I were to get middle-aged in music, and 
tell of the troubadours, trouveres, minne- 
singers, or glee-maidens; or more modern 
yet, and gossip about Stradella, Purcell, Ray- 
mond Lulli and Father Schmidt, Paesiello, 
Handel, and Doctor Blow: the harmonious 
blacksmith, Cremona fiddles, and the Haarlem 
organ ? 

Lhe musical world of England, of to-day, 
for to such place and time will I confine 
myself, contains in itself three worlds. The 
fashionable world of music, the middle-class 
world, and the country world. 


Fashion first. What so fashionable as the 
Opera? whose many tiers of boxes glitter with 
bright lights, and brighter eyes, with youth, 
and beauty, and high birth ; where divinities 
in diamonds, and divinities in blue ribbons, 
hedge kings and queens (poor hedges! how 
wofully tired, and ditchwaterly dull they 
look, hedging royalty on one leg, or leaning 
wearily against chairbacks or brackets) ; 
where dandies in the stalls, in excruciating 
white neckcloths, turn their backs to the 
stage between the acts, and scrutinize the 
occupants of the grand tier, with their big 
lorgnettes; where grey-headed peers and 
habitués who can remember Nourri and 
Donzelli, Catalani and Pasta, Armand Ves- 
tris and Anatole, crouch in shady pit-boxes, 
and hear the music with palled ears, and 
watch the ballet with sated eyes; where 
dilettanti in the back rows of the pit (mostly 
admitted with orders, and cleaned white kid 
gloves) are so particular in crying Brava when 
a lady is singing, and Bravi, when a duet is 
sung ; where honest Tom Snugg, who fancies 
himself a complete man about town and opera 
frequenter, is so proudly delighted in point- 
ing out, to his friend Nooks, the neophyte, a 
respectable stockbroker from Camberwell 
Grove, as the Duke of Tiransydon, or the 
lady of a Hebrew sheriff’s officer, covered 
with diamonds, as the Dowager Marchioness 
of Memphis; where simple-minded English 
people from the provinces, finding themselves 
in the amphitheatre stalls and at the opera 
for the first time, make desperate efforts to 
understand the words of the songs and re- 
citatives ; and failing signally, appeal to the 
sixpenny “books of the opera,” and find con- 
fusion worse confounded by the librettist of the 
theatre ; who translates Italian into English 
with about the same facility that French 
hotel-keepers translate their advertisements 
into the same language ; where oleaginous 
foreigners, in the back settlements of the 
gallery, gloat over every bar of the overture, 
and every note of the opera, and keep time 
with their heads, and lick their lips at a 
florid passage, or a well executed cadence, 
and grind their teeth savagely at a note too 
flat or too sharp, and scowl at you if-you 
cough, or sneeze, or move your feet. This 
English land has not been without its 
white days—its high and glorious festivals. 
I say has been; for, alas, of the opera as 
a grand, glorious, national, fashionable in- 
stitation, we may say, as of him whose 
sword is rust, and whose bones are dust, 
It was. The Grand Opera exists no more. I 
know there is an establishment in the vicinity 
of Covent Garden—a sumptuous, commodious, 
brilliant, and well-managed theatre, where 
the best operas are given by the best singers 
and instrumentalists, But I cannot call it tax 
Opera. It can never be more to me than 
Covent’ Garden Theatre—the conquered, but 
never to be the naturalised domain of Italian 
music. The ghost of Garrick jostles the 
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ghost. of Fayrinelli in Bow Street, and, 
from Mr. Lacy’s shop, in Wellington 
Street, the indignant voices of Colman, 
Sheridan, Kenny, and O’Keefe, seem to be 
erying to Bellini and Donizetti, Meyerbeer 
and Mozart, “What do ye here?” What 
have the traditions of maestri and macaroni, 
violins and Vellutis, bassi and ballet-girls 
to do with a locality hallowed by the memory 
of the Great Twin Brethren, the two mighty 
English theatres of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane? I can fancy, drawn up in 
shadowy line: opposite the grand entrance 
and sadly watching the carriages disgorging 
their aristocratic tenants, the by-gone wor- 
thies of the English stage. Siddons thrill- 
ing, O’Neill melting, Munden exhilarating, 
Dowton convilsing, Kemble awing, Kean as- 
tounding, Woflfington enchanting, Young 
soothing, and Macready—not dead, haply, nor 
forgotten, nor unthanked, but gone for all 
that—teaching and elevating, and humani- 
sing us.. About such a scene might flit the 
disembodied spirits of the 0..P. row; of 
those brave days of old, when peopie went 
to wait for the opening of the pit door, at 
three p. m., and took sandwiches and case 
bottles with them; when the engagement 
er non-engagement of a public favourite 
weighed as heavily in the balance of town 
curiosity, as the siege of a fortress, or the 
eapture of a fleet.; when Shakspeare’s scenes 
found gorgeous refiections in Stanfield’s 
magic mirror; when actors (though rogues 
and vagabonds by act of parliament) were 
wondertully respected and respectable, and 
lived in competence, and had quiet, cosy houses 
in Bloomsbury and Marylebone, paying rates 
and taxes, serving on juries, and when they 
died found no mortuary eulogium in the 
columns of some slang Sunday newspaper, 
but were-gravely alluded to in the decent 
large type of a respectably small sized news- 
per, with a fourpenny stamp, as at his 
use in Buskin Street, “Mr. So-and-so, 
many years of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden; and one of the overseers of the 
parish of Saiut Roscius. Universally lamented. 
An attached: husband and a tender father.” 
No! The opera cannot be in: Covent 
Garden to my mind. The opera-should, and 
can only be in Haymarket, over against 
palatial Pall-Mall. Come back then, Mr. Costa; 
whom.I, honor, to those cari luoghi. Come 
back baton, soufileurs’ cavern, loud bassoon, 
and all. Let.us have, once more, the link- 
man with his silver badge, and the guard of 
grenadiers (I mind the time when. it was.a 
subaltern’s guard, and the officer hada free 
admission to the pit, and lounged tremen- 
dous in Fop’s Alley in his bearskin and 
golden epaulettes). Come back to the Hay- 
market, earriares that stopped the way, and 
struggling footmen, and .erowded crash room ! 
Come back, and let'not the walls of thé grand 
opera be desolate, or the spider weave her 
web in the yellow satin curtains—though L). 


{Conducted by 
believe they were taken down and sold in 
the last disasters ! 

Only one section of the musical world, how- 
ever, was on view in the audience part of the 
opera. Its working members were to be 
found behind the footlights ; nor could you 
learn much of their private or social habits 
even there. There are few duller, prosier,more 
commonplace scenes than the green-room of 
a theatre ; and the artist’s foyer at an opera 
house is ordinarily the dullest of the dull. A 
prima’ donna swallowing sherry-negus with 
an egg in it preparatory to her grand scena ; 
a bassostretching himself on the cushions of an 
ottoman, and yawning in an ecstacy of fatigue ; 
a tenor sulking in a corner because his aria has 
not been encored ; a baritone suffering from 
hoarseness, and expectorating and swallowing 
cough lozenges with distressing pertinacity ; 
a crowd of mysterious, snuffy, musty old 
Frenchwomen with handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads, pottering in corners with second- 
hand foreigners, who snuff more than they 
speak, and spit more than they snuff; these 
are the principal features of an operatic green- 
room. Yet, in the palmy days of opera-hats 
and opera-tights, there were few privileges 
more valued by the distinguished frequenters 
of the omnibus-box than that of the entrée 
behind the:scenes. A door of communication 
used to exist‘ between the omnibus-box and the 
penetralia of the coulisses ; and an attempt 
to lock it once caused a riot of the most 
fashionable description, in. the ,time of 
manager Laporte, and the demolition of the 
door itself by a prince of the blood. There 
are dandies yet who would give—not exactly 
their ears, but still something handsome—for 
the estimable privilege of wandering in a 
dingy, ruinous desert of wings and set pieces 
and cobwebby rafters ; of being ‘hustled and 
ordered out of the way by carpenters and 
scene-shifters in their shirt-sleeves; of 
stumbling over gas-pipes, tressels, and pew- 
ter pots ; and of being:uncomfortably jammed 
up among chairs.and tables, supernumeraries 
bearing spears and banners at one shilling per 
night, property men with blazing pans of red 
and blue fire,and pets'of the ballet gossiping the 
flattestot' flat: gossip, or intent upon the salu- 
tary but, to a near bystander, rather incon- 
venient exercise known as “ pumping,” which, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, I may 
mention consists in standing upon one 
leg, while another pet of the ballet: pulls the 
other leg violently up and down—such 
pumping giving strength and elasticity to ‘the 
muscles, 

Hie we away, therefore, to where we can 
see the operatic world to greater ad- 
vantage. re is. Messrs, Octave and Pie- 
colo’s Music Warehouse, Let us enter and 
behold. 

In Regent Street is‘ Messrs, Octave and 
Piccolo’s establishment, the great Bourse or 
High Change of the Ars Musiea. Hard by, on 
one side, is Messrs, Rowdeypoor, Cutchem-~ 
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poor, and nope, nd, Wenwenhed’a. india, shaw).:wape; | believe bests, hastmesiellensfromAheeeskchah India. shawl ware- 
house, which keeps.so many native artists 
at Delhi and Lahore employed day and 
night in designing fresh patterns. Hard by, 
on the other side, is Miss Bricabrac’s great 
nick-nack shop, where a marquis might 
ruin himself in the purchase of porte- 
monnaies, smelling-bottles, toothpicks, dress- 
ing-cases, blotting-books, French clocks, point 
lace, diamond pens, jewelled penwipers, ame- 
thyst card-cases, and watches no bigger than 
fourpenny-pieces, About four o’clock during 
the height of the London season, the road in 
front of these three shops—the shawl-shop, 
the music-shop, and the nicknack-shop—is 
blockaded by a crowd of carriages, the very 
study of the armorial bearings on whose 
panels is. as good as a course of Clarke’s 
Introduction to Heraldry, or, Mr. Planché’s 
Pursuivant-at-Arms, The pavement is 
almost impassable for mighty footmen, 
gravely lounging, as it is the wont of 
mighty footmen to do; the air is perfumed 
with pomatum, and hair-powder, and the eye 
dazzled with plush, vivid aiguillettes, .and 
gold lace. 

In Messrs. Octave and Piccolo’s shop, 
among the grand, semi-grand, square, cottage, 
and cabinet pianofortes, the harmoniums, 
melodions, accordeons, concertinas, and fla- 
tinas, the last new ballads, polkas, mazourkas, 
gems of the last opera, &., decorated 
with flaming lithographs in colours; the 
shelves groaning beneath music-books and 
opera scores, and pianoforte exercises, and 
treatises upon sol-faing; among Ervard’s 
harps, and huge red and yellow concert 
posters,and plans.of the boxes of the opera 
and seats at the Philharmonic; among city 
culars from professors of music, who beg to 
inform the nobility, gentry, their friends, and 
the public that they have just returned from 
the continent, or have removed their resi- 
dence to such and.such a street, where they 
have resumed their course of instruction, or 
have some equally interesting instruction to 
give; among portraits of musical celebrities, 
fithographed bythe accomplished M. Baugniet, 
and concert tickets stuck in the frames of 
looking-glasses ; among all these multifarious 
objects there circulates a crowd of countesses 
in lace, yea, and of duchesses oftentimes, toge- 
ther with representatives of musical wealth 
(chiefly female) of every degree, from the 
Princess Perigordowski, who has come to 
Messrs. Octave and Co, to negotiate. engage- 
ments with the stars of the Italian stage for| g¢ 


a. first-rate Italian singing master, who will 
teach the juvenile Ladies Harriet and Geor- 
gina Skinflint for five shillings a lesson, she 
having recently dismissed their former in- 
structor, Signor Ravioli, for gross. miscan-: 
duct—a pawnbroker's duplicate for some. 
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her grand ball and concert next week ; from | | Palka, another for the Sulina Waltz, a 
the Dowager Marchioness of Serewtown, who! third for Have Faith. in one another ; 38 
wants some one:at,Octave’s to recommend her | fourth for. L’Ange, Déchu, a fifth for an 
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believe boots, having fallen from the wretched 
man’s-hat, on the occasion of his last visit to 
Skinflint "House ; from these pillars of the 
titled world to plump rosy Mrs. Chippendale, 
who has “ musical. evenings” in the Alpha 
Road, and wants a good accompanyist, mode- 
rate, a German not preferred, They breathe 
so hard, and smell so strong of smoke, and 
have such long hair, Mrs. C. says. Besides, 
they injure the piano. so, and will insist. at 
last'upon playing a “sinfonia,” ora “ motivo,” 
ora “ pensée” of their own composition, good- 
ness. knows how many hundred bars or pages 
long. Then there is Miss de Greutz, who is 
long, lean, pale, and. spectacled, She is a 
governess is Miss de Greutz, but has views 
towards, professing. singing on an independent 
footing, and wishes to ascertain Signor Pap- 
8 | padaggi’s terms (he is. the singing ‘master in 
vogue), for a. series of finishing lessons. 
Pappadaggi will have fifteen shillings a lesson 
out. of her, and bate never aistiver ; “it soud 
be.zi gueeni,” he says; and valiant Miss de 
Greutz will hoard up her salary, and trot, in 
her scanty intervals of leisure, to the signor’s 
palatial, residenee, in, Hyde Park Gardens ; 
al should you some-half-holiday afternoon 
ewe the open windows of Belinda House, 
swater, it is pretty certain that you will 
ae the undulating strains of a piano in sore 
distress (not the jangling one—that is the 
schoolroom piano, where Miss Cripps is 
massacreing the Huguenots worse than 
ever ‘they were on St. Bartholomew’s 
day), and some feeble, though highly 
ornamented cadengas, the which you may 
safely. put down as Miss de Greutz’s repe- 
tition of her last, or preparation for her next 
lesson, 

You may observe that the gentlefolks, the 
customers who come here to buy, naturally 
resortto the counters, and besiege the obliging 
assistants ; these obliging persons, who are not 
in the leastlike other shop assistants, being 
singularly courteous, staid and unobtrusive in 
demeanour,and not without, atthesametime, a 
reasonable dash of independence, being in most 
cases sons of partners in the firm, or of 
wealthy proprietors .of other music ware- 
heuses, who send them here, as the great 
restaurateurs in France do their sons, to 
other restaurants, to acquire a knowledge 
of the: business. They have a hard time of it 
among their fair customers; a dozen voices 
calling at once for works, “poth voeal and 
instrumental, in three or: four different lan- 

guages: ome lady asking for the Odessa 


Italian aria, S Poppa del:mio Brik, and 
a) sixth for Herr Bom ’s new German 
ballad, Sehlick, schliek sehlick. Yet 
Messrs. Octave. and Piccolo’s young men 
contrive: to supply all these multifarious 
demands, and ~ money, and give change, 


degrading article of wearing apparel, weiand indulge their customers with commer- 
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cially scientific and sentimental disquisitions | and that he used to play his harp in the 


upon the merits of the last new song, and 
answer—which is the hardest business of all— 
the innumerable questions on subjects as 
innumerable, addressed to them not only by 
the customers, but by the professionals who 
throng the shop. 

The professionals ! Whereare they? They 
gesticulate. behind harps, or declaim from 
music-stools, or congregate at the angles of 
Erard’s grands. They may be heard of in 
the back shop fantastically torturing musical 
instruments, in the hope, perhaps, that some 
English marquis, enraptured by their strains, 
may rush from the titled crowd, and cry, 
“Herr, signor, or monsieur,” as the case may 
be, “ write me six operas, teach all my family 
at five guineas per lesson, and at the end of a 
year, the hand of my daughter, Miss Clarissa, 
is yours.” They waylay the courteous pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Octave and Piccolo, in count- 
ing-houses—at doors—everywhere. Octave 
is a pleasant man, tall, an undeniable 
judge of port wine, and rides to the 
Queen’s hounds, Piccolo is a dapper man, 
who speaks scraps of every European 
language, and is supposed to have been madly 
in love, about the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven, withthegreat contralto, Madame 
Rostolati, who married, if you remember, 
Prince Popadochoff : he who broke the bank 


at Ems, in the year thirty-three. 

Here is a gentleman just stepped out 
of a handsome brougham at Octave and 
Piccolo’s door. His hair is auburn, curl- 
ing and luxuriant; his beard and mous- 
tache ample, and a monument to the genius of 
his hairdresser ; he is covered with jewellery ; 
his clothes are of the newest cut, and the 
most expensive materials, He is perfumed ; 
the front of his shirt~—lace and studs—is 
worth twenty guineas, and leaning from the 
window of his brougham, you can descry a 
kid-gloved hand, with rings outside the glove, 
a bird of paradise feather, and the head of a 
King Charles’s spaniel. The hair, the beard, 
the moustache, the jewellery, the shirt, the 
brougham, the bird of Paradise, and the 
King Charles all belong to Orpheus Basser- 
clyfte, fashionable singer of the day. 

Snarling people, envious people, crooked- 
minded people, of course, aver that Bassercly fife 
roars ; that he sings outoftune; that hedoesn’t 
sing as well as formerly ; that he can’t sing at 
all ; that he has-a fine voice, but is no mu- 
sician ; that he can read at sight well enough, 
but has no more voice than a jackdaw. What 
does Basserclyfie care? What do people not 
say about professionals? They say Joe 
Nightingale’s mother (he preceded Basser- 
clytie as fashionable), kept a coal and potato 
shed in Bermondsey ; yet he made twenty 
thousand pounds, and married. a_baronet’s 
daughter. They say Ap Llewellyn, the 
harpist’s name is not Ap, or Llewellyn, but 
Levi, and that he is not a Welshman at all, 








streets, sitting on a little stool, while his sister 
went round with a hat for the coppers. They 


say that Madame Fioriture, the prima donna, 


does not know a note of music, and that old 
Fripanelli, the worn-out music-master of Tatty- 
boys Rents,has to teach her every part she plays, 
Let them say on, says Basserclyffe. So that 
I sing on and sing well, what does it matter ? 
He is right. If he had sung at the Italian 
Opera—as William, in Black-eyed Susan, 
was said to play the fiddle—like an 


angel, there would have been soon found wor- 


thy people and astute critics to whisper— 
Ah, yes, very sweet, but after all, he’s not an 
Italian! He is too sensible to change his name 
to Bassercliffi or Basserclifficini. He is content, 
perfectly content, with making his four or 
five thousand a. year by singing at concerts, 
public and private, oratorios, festivals, and 
philharmonic associations, in town and coun- 
ne It is perfectly inditferent to him at 
what species of entertainment he gets his 
fifteen guineas for asong. It may be at the 
Queen’s palace, or in the large room of some 
vast provincial music hall. I will say this 
for him, however, that while he wild have 
the fifteen guineas (and quite right), if 
those who employ him can pay, he will sing 
gratuitously, and cheerfully too, where real 


| need exists, and, for the benefit of a distressed 
at Baden Baden, just before he shot himself, 


anybody, will pipe the full as melodiously as 
when his notes are exchanged by those of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
laud. He has a fine house ; he gives grand 
dinner parties ; he is an exemplary husband 
and father; he has no serious care in the 
world, except for the day when his voice 
will begin to fail him. “He is beast like 
that,” says Bambogetti, the cynic of the 
musical world, striking the sounding-board 
of a pianoforte. 

But there has sidled into the shop, and up to 
theurbane Mr. Octave, and held whispered con- 
verse with him, which converse has ended in 
a half shake of the head on Octave’s part, a 
shrug of the shoulder, and aslipping of some- 
thing into the creature’s hand, a dirty, ragged, 
shameful old man, in a trailing cloak, with an 
umbrella that would seem to have the palsy 
as well as the hand that holds it. This is 
Gaddi. About the time that the allied sove- 
reigns visited England, after the battle of 
Waterloo, Teodoro Gaddi was the great 
Italian tenor, the king of tenors, the emperor 
of tenors. He was more largely paid than 
Farinelli, and more insolent than Cuzzoni, 
They talked scandal of queens in connection 
with Gaddi. Sovereigns sent semi-ambassa- 
dors to tempt him to their courts. He sang, 
and the King’s Theatre was in raptures. He 
was the idol of routs, the admired of ladies in 
chip hats and leg-of-mutton sleeves ; he spent 
weeks at the country-seats of lords who wore 
hair powder and Hessian boots, or high-collared 
coats and Cussack trousers. He was praised in 
the Courier, the Day, the News, and the Belle 
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Assemblée. There is no King’s Theatre now. 
There are no routs, leg-of-mutton sleeves, or 
chip hats left. No Couriers to praise, no 
ladies to admire, no lords to invite. There is 
no Teodoro Gaddi, nothing but old Gaddi, the 
shabby, broken-down old beggarman, who 
hangs about the music shops and professional 
people’s houses. If you ask Gaddi the cause 
of his decadence, he lifts up his hands, and 
says piteously, “ma famille, my dear, ma 
famille ;” but as he notoriously turned all 
his sons out of doors, and broke his daughters’ 
hearts, you can’t exactly believe that story. 
Gaddi’s voiceis quite broken and ruined now; he 
is immensely old, and pitiably feeble, but heis 
full of vitality, and is as shameless a beggar as 
the Spanish mendicant with the arquebus, that 
Gil Blas met. If you happen to know Gaddi 
it is very probable that, descending your stairs 
some morning, you will find him, cloak, um- 
brella and all, sitting somewhere on the ‘bot- 
tom flight. “I have come,” he says, “I, 
Gaddi. I die of hunger. Ihave no charbons, 
my dear ; give me twopence;” or, reposing 
quietly in your bed, you may find the curtains 
at the bottom thereof drawn on one side, and 
be aware of Gaddi, and of his voice mum- 
bling, “ Twopence, charbons, Gaddi. I knew 
your father, I have supped with George 
Quatre ; I, Gaddi.” It is singular that though 
Gaddi is always complaining of hunger, he is 
almost as continually eating a pie—a large 
veal pie; and as he munches, he begs. ’ Tis 
ten to one that half an hour after you have 
relieved him, you will meet with a friend who 
will tell you “old Gaddi called on me this 
morning, and asked for twopence. He was 
eating a pie. He said that he was starving, 
and had no coals, and that he knew my 
father.” Gaddi has known everybody’s father. 

A quiet-looking gentleman with a sallow 
countenance, and bearing a roll of music in 
his hand, has entered the music warehouse 
while we have been considering Gaddi. He 
has a profoundly fatigued, worn-out, ennuyé 
expression pervading his whole appearance. 
His lustreless black hair is listless, so are his 
small hands, on one of which glisten diamonds 
of price. His limp hat is negligently thrown 
rather than superposed on the back of his 
head. He dangles a listless glove, and plays 
with a limp watch-chain ornamented with 
dully valuable breloques ; his eyes are half 
closed, and he yawns wearily. His chief care 
seems to be for the butt-end of a powerful 
cigar, which he has left, in deference to English 
prejudices but evidently with much reluc- 
tance, on the railing outside the shop. He 
casts a lingering look at this remnant through 
the plate glass windows, and twiddles his 
listless fingers as though the beloved weed 
were yet between his digits. Who may this be? 
Who but Polpetti, not the great English, nor 
even only the great Italian, but the great 
European tenor ; the finest Edgardo in the 
world; the unrivalled Elviro: the unap- 
proached Otello; the pride of the Scala and 
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the Fenice, the Pergola, and the Italiens ; the 
cynosure of Berlin and Vienna, and St Peters- 
burg ; the decorated of foreign orders ; the 
millionnaire ; the Gaddi of to-day. 

So much glory (more than a conqueror’s), 
so much gold (more than a Hebrew banker’s), 
has this listless person earned by his delightful 
art. Jam not going to say that .he is over- 
paid. I would walk ten miles fasting to be 
present at one opera in which he performs. 
You cannot resist him. You hang on his 
notes, and your heart keeps time with them. 
And when he has finished. you must needs 
clap your hands till they be sore, and yell 
—_ till you be hoarse, for you can’t 
help it. 

Pol petti will not go the way of Gaddi. He 
has bought a fine estate in Italy, some say an 
island, some say a province, whither in a few 
months he will retire to enjoy theample fortune 
he has amassed in strange lands—from the 
banks of the Neva to those of the Thames 
—from the Po to the Potomac—from Liver- 
pool to Lisbon. ‘Twenty years since, and 
Giacinto Polpetti was an olive-faced lad, 
running meanly clad among the vines and 
olives and staring white houses, and dusty lanes 
of an Italian county town. He had an uncle, 
perhaps—a snuffy old abbate, fond of garlic, 
and olives, and sour wine, who wore a rusty 
soutane, and carried a sky blue umbrella, and 
could read nothing but his breviary, and not 
much of that. His uncle’s cross old house- 
keeper may have taught him to read, and at 
ten he may have been consigned to the shop- 
board of a tailor or the farm-house of a vine- 
grower, till it was discovered that he had a 
voice—and a beautiful voice too— which 
caused his promotion to a badly-washed sur- 
plice and the choir of the church ; his vocal 
duties being varied by swinging a censer and 
tinkling a bell, and making the various genu- 
flexions which the service of the mass 
demands. He might have grown up, and 
gone back to the tailor or the vine-grower, or 
have degenerated into a sacristan, a dirty 
mouk, with bare feet and a cowl, full of black 
bread and sausages, or an abbate like his uncle, 
with a rusty soutane and a sky-blue umbrella, 
but for a neighbouring magnifico, the Count 
di Nessuno-Denaro, who had no money, but 
considerable influence ; who condescended to 
patronise him, and procured his admission 
into the Conservatoire of Milan. A weary 
time he had of it there. A wearier still when 
singing for starvation wages at the smaller 
provincial towns of Italy. A weariest when 
he fell into the hands of a grasping speculator 
who “starred” him at Paris, and Milan, and 
Venice, paying him niggardly, and forcing 
him to work the rich mine of his youthful 
voice as though the ore would never fail. 
But he emancipated himself at last, and went 
to work in earnest for himself. The last ten 
years have been one long triumph, and 
Jupiter Success has found in him no unwilling 
Danaé. He will retire with his millions 








(of francs) to his own’ village: inethe sunny 
south, among the olives, and vines,‘and staring 
white houses. He will make hisuncle the 
abbate (who lives still) as’rich as an ‘English 
bishop, and build a mausoleum over the 
grave of the cross old housekeeper, and lead 
a jovial, simple-minded happy life among his 
old kindred and friends: now exhibiting the 
diamond cross that:the Czar of Russia .gave 


him, and now the golden snufi-box ‘presented | 


to him by the Kaiser of Austria. Do notilet 
us be too hard: upon ‘the “confounded 
foreigners” who eome here ‘to sell their 
crotchets “and -quavers for as muth gold ‘as 
they will fetch, Only eonsider how*many 
million pounds sterling a year we make by 
spinaing shirts amd°welding’iron forthe con- 


founded foreigners; how’ many millions of 


golden pemnies our travelling countrymen 
turn by cutting canals,and making railroads, 
steamers, suspension bridges, in lands «where 
we ourselves are ‘but “confounded foreigners.” 

If I have dwelt somewhat too lengthily and 
discursively upon the male illustrations of the 
musical world, I beg that you will not suppose 
that the fairer denizens of that harmonious 
sphere neglect to. visit. Messrs, Octave and 
Piccolo’s shop. Prime! Donne abound, even 


more.than Primj Uomini. Every season pro- 

duces a score of ladies; Signoras, Madames, 

Mademoiselles, and Fraus,; who are to: do 

great nace Ph who come out and go in with 
t rapidity. 


Yonder is Madanve Digitalis. 

he-sings superbly ; but she is fifty, and fat, 
and ugly. “Bah! yawn the habitués: The 
Digitalis is passed. Sheis:roeoco. Give us 
something new.” Whereupon starts up Made- 
moiselle Crimea Okolska ‘from Tartary (said 
to be.a run-away serf of the Czar, and ‘to have 


been thrice knouted for refusing to sing duets | 
with the Grand Duke Constantine) the new | 


soprano, But Mademoiselle Crimea (she with 
the purple velvet mantle and primrose 
bonnet bantering Polpetti in the corner), 
screams, and sings sharp, and’ pronounces 
Italian execrably ; and’the habitués declare 
that she won't do, and that’ she is nothing 
after all but the same Miss Crimmins of the 
Royal Academy, who failed in Adalgisa six 
years ago, and has-been ‘abroad to improve 
and denationalise her name. The rage-«among 
the ladies who can sing for being Prime 
Donne, is greater than that among attorneys’ 
clerks for playing Hamlet. Octave and Pic- 
colo are besieged ‘at the commencement of 
every seasou by cohorts of foreign ladies, all 
with the highest recommendations, all of 
whom have been mentioned inthe most en- 
thusiastic terms by M. Berlioz, M. Fétis, and 
the other great musical oracles-of the conti- 
nent, and all of whom desire ardently to sing 
at the Philharmonic or befere-her Majesty. 
The manager of the opera plays off half a dozen 
spurious Prime Donne during the months of 
March and Avril, keeping the trumps for'the 
height of the season. And not only to the 
continent is this prima donna rage. vonfined. 
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Staid and decorous English parents hearing 
their daughter sing Wapping old Stairs, 
prettily, send her forthwith to the Royal 
Academy of Music. She comes back and sings 
florid Italian scenas. Send her to Italy, ery 
with one voice her relations and friends. To 
Italy she goes, and from Italy she returns, and 
comes out at the opera or at one of the fashion- 
able morning concerts. She sings something 
with.a.great deal of ornament, but in a very 
small voice: you may hear the rustling of the 
music paper, as she turns the leaves, with far 
more distinctness than her song. She goes 
in again, after this:coming out, and is heardof 
next year at the Snagglesgrade Mechanies’ 
Institution ; and soonafterwards she sensibly 
marries Mr. Solder the ironmonger, and gives 
up singing altogether. 

Prima donna upon prima. donna—never 


‘ending, still beginning, none of them can oust 


from theirthrones the four or five blue ribbons 
of melody, who go on from year to year, still 
electrifying, still enchanting, still amazing us’: 





none of them can’ touch the Queen : the Semi- 
ramis.of Song: whose voice no more declines 
than her beauty, whose beauty than her 
grace, whose grace than her deep pathos, 
and soulful deelamation and glorious delivery. 
Ah, lovers of music, your’aviaries may be full 
of nightingales and swans, English and 
foreign, black, white, and pied ; but, believe 
me, the-woods will be voiceless for long, long 
after the Queen of Song shall have abdi- 
eated her throne and: loosened the silver cords 
of her harp of glory. 

For-ally however, little Miss Larke, the fair- 
haired. English prima donna, helds her own 
manfully. Her.name is Larke, and she sings 
like one; and her voice is as pure as her 
fame. This brave little woman has run the 
gauntlet through all the brakes and thickets, 
and jungles, and deserts, where “devouring 





tygers lie,” of the musical world. Lowliness 
was her young ambition’s ladder, and now 
that'she has-attained the topmost round, she 
doesnot tarn her*back on the ladder, 
Scorning the base degrees 
By which she did ascend, So: Casar did— 

But’so does not Miss Larke. She is honorably 
proud of the’ position she has gained by her 
own merits and good conduet ; but she sings 
with as much equanimity before royalty, as 
she-was wont to do at the Snagglesgrade In- 
stitution, and has ever a helping hand for 
those beneath her who are struggling and 
weak, There is my darling little Larke by the 
grand pianoforte, blooming in pink muslin, with 
a neat nrorocco music case in her hand., Mr: 
Piceolo has a whole list of engagements, 
metropolitan and provincial, for her; from 
aristocratic soirées to morning éoncerts'; and 
she has a list at home of engagements she has 
| herself reeeived, which she must consult be- 
| fore she can aecept more. Go on and prosper, 
little Larke. May your sweet voice last a 
thousand years! , 





But the crowd thins in Messrs, Octave and 
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Piccolo’s shop; the carriages drive away to 
the park ; the professionals go home to dinner 
or to dress for evening concerts; and as I 
saunter away, and listen to the strains of a 
German band in Beak Street, mingling with 
the jarring minstrelsy of some Ethiopian Sere- 
naders in Golden Square, Iam obliged to con- 
fess that the cursory view I have taken of 
the musical world, is but an opuscular one after 
all—that I have but described a worldling 
having a dozen worlds within it, 


LOBSTERS. 


“Loxnsters!” There is a wide-mouthed 
fellow crying them before my door at this 
moment. How little does he -know what 
lobsters really are! All he thinks of is the 
profit he shall get if he succeeds in selling a 
few of the'stale, flaccid, water-logged, long- 
tailed crustaceans that fill -his basket. And 
yet he-has the face to call'them “Fine Nor— 
ro—way lob—sters !” 

“The remembrance of a good dinner,” says 
a great French gastronomer,‘‘atones for twenty 
fasts.” This is mere enthusiasm. The 
more I recal one good dinner the more I 
desire to have another. Having breakfasted, 
lunched, and supped—I had almost said dined 
—on hot lobsters,at Mr. Plumbly’s comfortable 
little inn at Freshwater, it is no satisfaction to 
me to think of that happy time when the 
fellow at my door displays his unsavoury 
wares. So far from~ deriving consolation 
from the remembrance, this rogue’s ‘present 
demonstration adds poignancy to my regret, 
and I exclaim with Dante, 

The greatest of all woes 
Is to remind us of our happy days 
In misery. 

I should be guilty of hypocrisy if I 
were to pretend to care for lobsters 6n any 
ground but such as are purely appetitic. 
Morally, I look upon lobsters as’ occupy- 
ing a very low grade in the scale of animals, 
They are a kind of marine Muscovites, 
bristling with rage against every one,—fierce, 
hard, horny, and pugnacious, always tearing 
and rending sometliing, and losing their 
limbs with as much indifference as if they 
belonged to some salt-water Czar. Then, 
they not only get into rows themselves, but 
are often the cause (brandy and water 
‘combining), of other people getting into 
rows. If you wish for evidence of their 
pugnacity, look at their claws. One of them 
is always a great deal smaller than the 
other. Observe the left claw with which the 
lobster (like a human being sparring) wards 
off the blows aimed at him! Examine the 
right, or striking claw! That which now 
garnishes the dexter limb is not the real, 
original cheliform, but a supplementary pair 
of pincers, thrown off long ago in some mid- 
night submarine brawl. In case of emer- 
gency your thoroughbred lobster parts with 
aclaw with as little concern as a man tearing 
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the tail of his coat in a hedge when a mad 
bull is after him. The late Sir Isaac Coffin, 
who used to tell a great number of odd stories, _ 
was once witness, he said, to a terrific battle 
between two armies of lobsters in the harbour 
of Halifax, in Nova Scotia. They fought, he 
declared, with so much fury that the sea- 
shore was strewn with their claws. Sir Isaac 
was the admiral on the station, and ever after- 
wards, when he saw a lobster, he pointed 
to the disparity between the claws in corro- 
boration of his story. Having mentioned that 
locality, in connection with lobsters, let me 
a how I have assisted in catching them 
there. 

About three miles south of the town of 
Halifax, on the western side of the harbour, 
a creek indents the land, which is called the 
North-west Arm. Owing to its rocky bottom, 
lobsters resort there in vast numbers, and 
the shallowness of the water makes the 
creek a complete preserve, where you 
are always sure of game. The ordinary 
trap, a lobster-pot, is not used in Nova 
Scotia, a far speedier mode of capture being 
adopted. On a cloudy summer’s night, 
when the tide is at the full, and the lobsters 
are close in-shore, you put out your boat and 
coast along in four or five feet water. Each 
fisherman is armed with a long pole, like a 
clothes-prop, perfectly straight, with a prong 
about six inches deep at one extremity. In 
the bow of the boat is a huge gridiron, upon 
which a cvarse kind of sheathing, called 
shingle, commonly employed in the interior of 
cottage roofing, is set on fire ; burning slowly, 
and giving out a strong, red light. It is held 
firmly over the side ; the boat being a good deal 
tilted towards the shore, and every eye cast 
downward to penetrate the water. The 
light in the grating reveals hundreds of 
lobsters scudding along the rocky floor 
in their shining black armour. The fish- 
erman carefully inserts his weapon in the 
water, and continues te lower it till the 
prong is only a few inches above the back 
of the lobster he has selected; he then 
drives the pole down with all his might, and 
—if he has not been deceived 'in his aim, in 
which case his arm is jarred up to the 
shoulder blade for his pains—succeeds in 
irrevocably jamming his prey in_ the 
groove and lifting it into the boat. With 
a good light, a quick eye, a steady hand, 
and a little dexterity, a fisherman need 
seldom miss his mark ; and so numerous are 
the lobsters that I have seen as many as from 
forty to fifty caught in this manner in the 
course of an hour. Indeed, to catch a boat- 
load in the course of an evening’s sport 
is no uncommon event, and I recollect that 
one night, being very heavily laden, we got 
tired of carrying our prize any further, and 
gave them in charge of a sentry outside the 
garrison, desiring him to let the captain of the 
guard know that we had left him a sentry- 
box full of lobsters for his breakfast. That 
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these delicacies were sufficiently abundant in! bloom, with a spinelle ruby from the cup 


that part of the world may be inferred from | 


the fact that the ordinary market price for a 
good-sized lobster was only a halfpenny cur- 
rency. Conceive then the unutterable dismay 


of a lobster-lover from Nova Scotia stopping 


in the Haymarket, London, and mildly in- 
quiring the price of his favourite food. “Oh, 
sir,” replies the shopman cheerfully, “lobsters 
is cheap to day ; I can let you have that ’ere 
splendid feller for three-and-six!” “There 
was a time,” murmurs the Nova Scotian, 
“ when I might have had seven dozen for the 
money.” 
Let us suppose our lobster caught, and put 
todeath. Boiling alive seems to be a very cruel 
rocess—but is tar less cruel than it appears to 
. I question indeed, if there be any cruelty 
in it. The loss of the precious limbs, so 
lugubriously deplored, is, as we have seen, 
scarcely felt by a long-tailed shell-fish. To 
discover a vital part beneath his horny cara- 
ace is a matter of some difficulty, and a 
csnife unskilfully wielded might only wound 
without killing; whereas suffocation by boil- 
ing water is instantaneous death. Don’t be- 
lieve a word of the legend about lobsters 
screaming in the cauldron: in the first place 
they haven’t time to secream—in the next, they 
have no voices. <A lobster’s scream, a swan’s 
dying song, the pelican’s substitute for her 
offspring’s breakfast, the suicide of the scor- 
pion, and the self-cremation of the phoenix, 


all belong to Legendary Natural History. 
At all events, if you want to eat a lobster, you 
must boil him alive—I use the masculine 
gender advisedly ; for a hen lobster is not 


worth her salt. If you suffer him to die 
a natura! death before you consign him 
to the boiler, what is the consequence ? 
A pale, attenuated creature, having no 
spring in his tail, with a yielding carapace, 
and listless claws (those claws once so vigor- 
ous), and wearing a general sickliness and 
ghostliness of aspect, presents himself for your 
supper. Is it worth while wasting the con- 
tents of your cruets on such an animal ? 
Common sense at once replies in a brief and 
stern negative. But if Nuture has endowed 
you with harder attributes and keener per- 
ceptions, let your cook (if you are unwilling 
to run the risk yourself), boldly seize the 
heaviest and most active of the lot sub- 
mitted for sacritice—a fellow with a shell 
whose blue-blackness rivals the raven’s wing 
— unspotted and unbruised, and plunge 
him into the bubbling cauldron. The next 
time you see him how different from his con- 
ener who died of neglect in the well-boat. 
Rot a grain of his weight is diminished, the 
elasticity of his tail is as strong as ever, the 
grasp of his pincers impossible to unlock, 
his coat armour like adamant; and for 
his colour, compound the hues of a life- 
guardsman’s uniform, a gleam of Vesuvius 
in eruption, a Tom Thumb geranium, one 


of Dauby’s sunsets, a Géant rose in full) 








of Jemsheed—and you may possibly arrive 
at a feeble imitation of the jovial glow in 
which, like unto a garment, he is now en- 
wrapped, Now is the time to read Shakes- 
peare after our own commentary, and ex- 
claim, “ Fish, fish, how art thou fleshified ?” 

Like genius, lobsters can never be tho- 
roughly appreciated until after death. Their 
greatest glory is posthumous. Suppose his 
claws disjointed aud broken—not smashed, as 
often happens—his body carefully twisted 
from his tail, and both displayed by the sharp 
incision of a knife ; suppose the disjecta mem- 
bra symmetrically grouped; then let him 
be brought in to be dressed. After what 
fashion shall this be done? Shall we tell the 
cook, when we have gazed our fill as he lies 
there, like Christabel, in his loveliness, to 
take him back to the kitchen, release him 
from his armour, chop him fine, his liver 
and all that is edible within him, incor- 
porate him with egg and crumbs, and roll him 
up into balls with a seasoning of salt, mace, 
and cayenne pepper, which, when fried a 
delicate brown, shall qualify him to appear 
as a dish of rissoles? Shall we have him 
minced and boiled up with Madeira, vine- 
gar, grated nutmeg, salt and pepper, and 
deluged with melted butter cunningly 
flavoured with anchovy and yolks of eggs, in 
which condition he shall bear the name of a 
buttered lobster? Shall we stew him after 
the Irish fashion, or curry him in the 
Anglo-Indian manner, or scollop him, or 
distribute him in patties, or prepare him as 
an omelette in the artful manner now prac- 
tised in the kitchen of the Trafalgar, at Green- 
wich ? 

We might order any of these things 
to be done, and out of every trial the 
lobster would emerge triumphant; yet 
we should not have eaten our lobster 
properly, “I know what you mean,” says 
the stand-up supper-eater or scrambling pic- 
nic caterer, “you recommend him in a 
salad ; a lobster salad, you know, and cham- 
pague and chat—that’s the way!” Not in 
a salud, I gravely reply. As much salad with 
him as you please ; but if you want the salad 
to be tough, and the lobster tasteless, mix 
them together ; if not, keep them apart, and 
let one serve as a relish to the other. For 
my own part I can do without any of the, 
adjuncts quoted by the stand-up supper- 
eater. I admire a salad by itself—champagne 
should be drunk in the whirl of gay society— 
and chat is for the cosy téte-A-téte anywhere ; 
but nothing in my opinion ought to interfere 
between man and lobster,save and except afew 
glasses of East India Madeira. My method 
is this: I take the whole of my tail and mince 
it finely ; and scoop out all my liver—if 1 am 
left to deal with a fine hen, I do not, of 


|course, neglect the coral—and combine ; 


gently, not with spoon, but with finger and 
thumb, I strew a little salt; two drops 
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of vinegar; a light shower of cayenne, | intention when this crustaceous theme invited 
me, to have gone into the subject at greater 
length, but what remains to be said of those 
interesting decapods, the sea and land crabs, 
must be reserved for some other occasion. 


enough to tinge the general surface ; and two | 
—or three, if you like—large table-spoonsful | 
of the finest oglio di Nizza, (provided you| 
can get it: if not, oil from Lucca or Florence) 
I now mix for five minutes and do not 
follow Guy’s recommendation about the 
cucumber — at least I hope not—for I sit 
down quietly, and, with a silent friend, 
eat what I have prepared, moistening oc- 
easionally with Madeira, and reserving the 
claws for conversation. 

Eating a lobster in this way, I look at his 
empty shell, and say with Malcolm, that 
“nothing in his life became him like the leav- 
ing it.” This may appear ungrateful; but 
as I said before, I cannot praise my lobster 
morally. What right had he, merely to 
gratify his own pugnacious propensities, 
to deprive me of the pleasure of eating 
two large claws instead of one? Com- 
pare his conduct with that of the crawfish, a 
member of his own family,—during the pro- 
cess of moult, or, as it is learnedly termed, 
ecdysis! The struggles which that animal 
makes to render itself fitter for the table are 
really sublime: its sole anxiety being to leave 
nothing behind ; its wretchedness of mind at 
casual dismemberment can scarcely be con- 
ceived, “ At this period,” says a distinguished 
naturalist, “the crawfish (Astacus fluviatilis), 
becomes very restless, the symptoms of in- 
quietude increasing in proportion as thé 
time for emancipation draws nigh. It rubs 
one of its legs against the other, and finally 
throws itself on its back. In that situation 
it begins to shake and swell itself out, till 
it tears the membrane which connects the 
carapace with the abdomen, and begins to 
raise the former: then it rests awhile. Al- 
ternations of agitation and rest succeed each 
other at intervals of longer or shorter dura- 
tion,” &c. What other reason can there be for 
allthis restlessness, this inquietude, this violent 
internal struggle, but the consciousness that, 
unless he turns himself out a complete 
crawfish, he is of no estimation in the eyes of 
cooks? It is this perfection of form, this 
heroic struggle to become good, that makes 
your Belgian crawfish worth his twenty francs 
in the Brussels market. I am not alluding, 
of course, to those miserable little creatures 
which only serve for garnish, but to animals 
some two feet in length (feelers included) that 
are to be found in aqueous haunts bordering 
the river Meuse, in the neighbourhood of 
Dinant, Philippeville, and Florence. 

These crawfish are worthy specimens of 
their race, and how delectable they are to 
the palate let those declare, who, like my- 
self, have fed on them at the restaurant of 
Du Bas the younger in the aforenamed city 
of Brussels. He advises you, and I think 
he is right, to aid their deglutition by a 
flask of Rhine wine ; but a something called | 
“Schnapps,” which has juniper for its basis, ' 
is no unpleasing succedaneum. It was my 





AN OLD PORTRAIT FROM THE 
HAGUE, 

HerEis an old portrait of our old friend the 
Englishman, painted by an unknown hand at 
the Hague, and given to the public in the year 
seventecn hundred and forty-seven. Strolling 
about the narrow streets, near the great 
library of the Géneviéve in Paris, noticing the 
slovenly students making their way toand trom 
the Ecole du Droit, and glancing at the books 
arranged upon shelves along the dead walls, 
a saunterer (himself an Englishman), was 
suddenly stopped by two little yellow volumes 
in very bad condition, labelled “ Lettres sur 
les Anglois et Frangois.” He invested 
seventy-five centimes, and became the happy 
possessor of two very curious portraits 
painted one hundred years ago. It is most 
probable that when these volumes were first 
distributed in Paris from the library a la 
Plume d’Or of the elder David, they created 
some sensation. 

It appears from them, that our great 
great grandfathers had a reputation abroad 
for magnificeuce among the nobility, and 
for the abundant supply of necessaries én- 
joyed by the community. They were also 
held to be proud to a detestable pitch, to be 
insolent to strangers, and to be generally rude 
and gross in their manners. They were brave, 
yet so disinclined to engage in war that the title 
of captain was with them one of reproach, sig- 
nifying usually an adventurer—as the title of 
abbé was given to any loose hypocrite in 
France-—yet they had the courage to perform 
a good action, and to follow their own good 
sense, even when it was at war with conven- 
uonal usage. The liberty which they enjoyed 
made them independent in all affairs, and 
prevented them from exhibiting a slavish de- 
ference towards the nobility. In this wa 
the broad outlines of our great great come 
fathers’ portraits were drawn by the unknown 
artistat the Hague. But his details, drawn from 
personal observation, form the most curious 
part of his picture. It must be remembered 
that the portrait-painter’s brush is a hundred 
years old. 

The happy character of an Englishman is a 
mixture of common sense and idleness. He 
has generally some imagination; but his 
imagination is like the hard coal he burns— 
it gives out more heat than light. He seldom 
goes abroad to seek his fortune ; and it may 
be said, to the credit of the few who do ven- 
ture, that not one of them ever succeeds. 
There are, however, excellent scientific men, 
and fine writers in England, and the English- 
man pretends that his countrymen are more 
advanced in scientific pursuits than any other 
nation, In business he has neither the viva- 
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city of the French merchant, nor the par- 
simony of the Dutch dealer; and, what is 
astonishing to a foreigner, he will often retire 
to the country when he has made a good 
fortune, even though he might double it by 
remaining at his counting-house. As a work- 
man he has, and justly, a good reputation. 
He ‘excels in clockmaking, in sphaltery, in 
saddle-making, and in other trades which I 
cannot’ at the moment call to mind; but he 
does not excel in the making of cutlery—being 
clumsy and inelegant. As an agriculturist 
he is always to be seen in_a close cloth coat, 
plush breeches, top-boots, well covered with 
spurs, riding invariably at full gallop. 

2c Englishman is, however, always well 


dressed—a proot of his prosperity, since _ his | 
clothing is, with him, a secondary considera- | 


tion to his food. 

I (that is to say, I the Portrait Painter at 
the Hague) must own one fact at once—the 
beauty of the English woman does not touch me. 
She is always fair—almost ‘white. Hers is a 
beautiful face without expression. It is never 
animated. Isee.a hundred beautiful women, 
but I do not know ten pretty ones. To me 
the Englishwoman’s great charm is that 
modesty or sweet timidity, which sends the 
blood to her cheek at every turn, and lowers 
her eyelid constantly. She is always tall, has 
a noble presence, and enjoys the advantage of 
being, generally, richly dressed. But she has 
one great fault, that is, the neglect of her 
teeth—a neglect the more to be deplored, 
since she is accustomed to eat.a great quan- 
tity of meat and very little bread. The 
patches she wears give her a coquettish look, 
though she is not a coquette. She has the 
reputation of a sweet disposition and a tender | 
heart ; but her want of occuyation weakens | 
her understanding, making her curious and 
credulous, and fond of astrology. 

_She has the brusquerie of her race; so/| 
that she will suddenly make a:vow to marry 
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“houmour” appears to me to be only the 
exercise of a perverted imagination that can 
displace ideas, giving to vice the mask of 
virtue, and making all that is good, ludicrous, 
It is a pity that instead of his “houmour” the 
Englishman.has not had a native Moliére to 
cure him of some of his absurdities ;—for 
instance, of his contempt for the rest of the 
world, Yet there is some excuse for the 
sombre character of the Englishman, since his 
history is. so full of horrors, that his greatest 
| poet, Shakspeare, has been able to dramatise 
| most of it intragedies. The Englishman has 
(not much taste for music. He is delighted 
| with the noise of trumpets, and it is amusing 
to watch him at, one of his fashionable con- 
certs. He looks grave and awkward: being 
in.a place where he can neither play nor drink, 
and where only modest women are to be seen ; 
but at. his chocolate-house (which is more dis- 
tinguished than the coffee-house), he is moody 
and silent also. He drinks for the pleasure 
of drinking, and sometimes he remains at. a 
drinking party so long, and becomes so wild, 
that he will make.a bet to kill the first man 
he meets in the street ; and he will take care 
to win his wager. Two young men have been 
hanged lately for indulging in this kind of sport 
—yet, occasionally, he is a “civil and sobre 
gentelmen”. 

The Englishman always walks fast ; and a 
walk is one of the chief pleasures of an 
Englishwoman. She walks straight forward 
with two or three female friends, seldom 
speaking, never looking aside. I have never 
seen an Englishwoman sit upon the grass or 
pick a flower; nor have I ever heard the 
faintest murmur of a. song escape from her 
lips. She always walks out in broad day- 
light—probably because she can be best seen 
then ; yet, notwithstanding this habit, and 
her love of wearing patches, she appears to be 
perfectly ignorant of coquetry, | never to 
understand for a moment that she can be 





the first man she meets in the street, and this| beautiful. So modest does she appear, that 
man she will absolutely accept.as her husband. | I often feel inclined to tell her she is pretty, 
In this kind of violence may be yet seen a/for the simple pleasure of giving her a bit,of 


remnant of that ferocity which is the charac- 
teristic of her. blood. 

To return to the Englishman. It may be 
said of him that he has the characteristics of 
the various races mixed up in his veins. He 
drinks like the Saxcn ; he loves hunting like 
the Danes; he cheats and plays false witness 
like the Normans, and he owes his love of 
bleody spectacles, and his fearlessness of 
death to the Romans. This ferocious spirit 
is exhibited in the cock-fighting, and the 
baiting with bull-dogs, which delight him 
exceedingly. 

At the theatre he delights in pieces where 
broad allusions stand in the place of wit, and 
the translations he has made from Moliére, 
show how utterly deaf he is to the finer 
points of dramatic art. But then, in the place 
of French wit, he boasts that he..has some- 
thing. which he calls “Houmour.” Then this 


news. The Englishman, does not accustom 
her to that gallantry which Frenchmen’ pay 
to women,—therefore she is not so keenly on 
the look-out for compliments. I have known 
a distinguished English gentleman call for 
pipes and tobacco immediately after dinner, 
and allow the ladies to make their way out of 
the room, while the gentlemen were filling 
their first pipe. But this want. of ceremony 
has its better side, since it humanises the 
Englishman’s intercourse with his servants. 
You may see the English gentleman playing 
at foot-ball with artisans; and at.a country 
dance he will call in his-servants to make up 
the number of dancers, 

I have hinted at the Englishman’s love of. 
the pleasures of the table. These pleasures 
he enjoys daily. They consist, for the most 
part, of different “poudins,” of “guldenpepins,” 
(an excellent kind of apple),.raw oysters— 
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which are delicious ; and.of roast beef, which 
is the great dish upon the King’s table, 
as upon the artisan’s. While speaking of the 
Englishman’s pleasures, I may addthat which 
he enjoys immensely, and which consists in 
rowing about'the Thames, saying rude things 
to passers-by. These rudenesses are freely 
exchanged amongst all classes ; and are in- 
dulged in even by the Englishwoman, Any 
Frenchman who appears is certain to be 
called a “French dog,” but this appellation 
greets him wherever he shows himself. The 
Englishman hates Frenchmen so intensely 
that. to call a man a dog, and.a French.dog, 
is, I believe, to vent the full. measure of a 
man’s spite. While on the subject of dogs 
I may mention the fact that the English- 
man’s bull-dog.is. perhaps, the bravest animal 
in existence. He seldom barks; but he 
fights to the death, It issaid that.he has been 
known to suffer the amputation of his four 
legs, without leaving his hold of his enemy. 
The Englishman is proud of this courage, as 
he esteems it. in. himself, and will take his 
wife and daughter to see a. prize-fight.. If he 
be insulted in the street by a low fellow, he 
will instantly throw down his wig and sword, 
and fight. him with his fists. I think._I may 
now add the public executions to the list of 
the Englishman’s amusements. His reputed 
ferocity is gratified by this pleasure, every 
six weeks regularly, 

On the day set apart for this diversion the 
criminals parade the town in carts. They.are 
dressed in their best clothes; they wear 
white gloves, and, if. it be the fine season, 
sport nosegays. Those who die gaily are 
said to die like gentlemen ; and to gain this 
encomium, most of them go to their death 
with the most terrible insensibility, sometimes 
even playing the fool by the way, to divert 
the crowd. An instance of buffoonery occurs 
tome. One man on his way to the gibbet 
lately, stopped the cart at the door of a 
public-house, called out the landlord, and 
asked him whether he had not once missed a 
silver tankard. The landlord replied that 
one had been lately stolen from his house. 
“Give us something to drink.” said the 
criminal, “and I will tell you about it.” The 
landlord, delighted at ‘the opportunity of 
recovering his property, complied. The 
criminal took a draught, gave refreshment to 
his comrades ; and.then,.as the cart moved 
forward, said to the landlord, “T’stole your 
tankard ; on my return I will give it back to 

” Some of these condemned men have 
been seen to put their white gloves in their 
pocket, while on their way in the cart, lest 
the rain should soil them, and spoil their ap- 
pearance upon the scaffold. Altogether, these 
are singular exhibitions. I hear that some- 
times the friends of ‘the.eriminals:go and pull 
their legs when they;are hanging, to shorten 
the period of torture. Insensibility to the 
terror of death.ap ‘to: me, indeed, to be 
the characteristic:of the, English race, 
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Lately three young women hanged them- 
selves—being crossed in love. I expressed 
surprise.at this ; but..the English were only 
astonished to hear that.the lovers of the un- 
happy ‘trio were Irishmen, who are very 
much despised in.England. The Englishman 
destroys himself as quietly as he sees. life 
destroyed in others. Lately a gentleman 
hanged himself to vex his wife, by having his 
property thereby confiseated. “He was tired 
of life,” said. an English father. not long sine 
when he was. told that. his son had drowne 
himself in. the Thames. 

With all these peculiarities, the Englishman 
has sound and goed qualities. You will hear 
him use the word “ simple” with pleasure, and 
he loves those he calls “ good-natured ” people, 
who are, according to him, peculiar to his 
country. [think it would not be difficult to 
justify: evem his “ How d’ye do.” The English- 
man never talks-without, having something 
sensible to say ; so that often in society long 
intervals of silence occur. It is the habit of 
the Englishman to break these silences by 
frequent “How d'ye do’s,” which people 
address to one. another from time to time, 
These frequent “ How d’ye do’s,” signify that 
the host .is thinking about his guest, although 
he has nothing, at the moment, to say to him, 
The Englishman’s. books are like his conver- 
sation, full.of sound sense,.and. generally free 
from quotations, He reads his laws—not in 
the spirit which dictated them—but to the 
letter. An.instance of this habit occurred 
not, long ago, The law of England forbids 
marriage with two wives. On this. point it 
was a common saying that.a man had on] 
to take:three wives to be beyond the teh 
of the statute. And.this view was com- 
mon enough, till.a fellow travelled through 
the country, marrying all the pretty girls 
he met by the way; whereupon 
juvisconsults met, and.declared. that it was 
impossible to marry a third wife withont 
having been. guilty of marrying two, and that 
therefore the wording of the statute was 
sound. The Englishman’s laws.are generally 
mild enongi ut wayward and wrongly 
severe, so that some.of the greatest rascals 
are punished only with. the pillory, while 
debtors ‘suffer the most horrible tortures— 
being cast into prison, and. left often to die 
of hunger, No. -however, is condemned 
to death without having been found guilty, 
first, by twelve ju or grand jurymen, 
and in the second place, by. twelve judges 
(the common jury) of his own condition. All 
these judges must be of one mind. A singular 
instance of the working of this system oc- 
curred lately. .A.man was tried for murder ; 
and the. proofs of his guilt were so. convincing 
that eleven of his judges found him guilty 
without hesitation. One judge, however, 
persisted.in his opinion that the prisoner was 
innocent. The president tried to reason with 
the dissentient:man, but he was inflexible. 
At length,.the eleven judges, being unable to 
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support the pangs of hunger any longer, 
acquitted the prisoner. The president, asto- 
nished at the obstinacy of the judge, asked 
him in private his reason for believing the 
prisoner to be innocent. The judge, or jury- 
man, having bound the president, by oath, 
not to reveal the secret, declared that he him- 
self was the murderer; and that he would 
not add to his crimes, by hanging an innocent 
man. It is principally in the Englishman’s 
laws regarding death punishments and his 
executions that I find him grievously at 
fault ; for to judge as a stranger, you would 
say that he perseveres in his system of 
public hanging only to provide agreeable 
spectacles for the people; and that he 
encourages thieves, to provide convicted 
criminals, 

I will now turn my attention from the 
Englishman to the city of which he is proud. 
London consists of long straight streets, 
which are, however, badly paved. It is now 
the largest city in Europe, yet it is continually 
increasing ; and houses are built in half the 
time they take to build abroad. “ Whitehal,” 
situated on the banks of the Thames, is a 
commodious, but-an ugly old house, the only 
real palatial chamber of which is the “ Ban- 
quetinhouse.” The King lives in a little 
house at “ Kengsington,” to avoid the thick 
air and smoke of the city. The park, how- 
ever, is very fine. Charles the Second sent 
for the ingenious man who laid out the 
Tuileries in Paris, to lay out his park ; but 
this man, on arriving, declared that he could 
not improve upon the natural picturesque- 
ness of the ground, and persuaded the King 
to leave it as it was. After the park, I like 
the Thames as my place of diversion. A 
private house ¢alled in London, “a thing to 
see,” is the mansion of my Lord Montaigu. 
All that this house requires are—furniture 
and company ; it appears to be the palace of 
a prince who never lives in it. The Tower of 
London, full of crowns and sceptres, hatchets 
and clubs, lions and leopards, is worth 
seeing ; but the most interesting building is 
the Temple of St. Paul, which is not yet 
finished, but is already in a forward state. 
In five or six years, this vast work will be 
completed. It is one of the largest edifices of 
Europe, and is capable of arresting all the 
vice of London, if the efficacy of the sermons 
be in proportion to the capacity of the temple. 
“Westminster” is curious for its antiquity. 
Then there is the Monument. On the base- 
ment there is an inscription, in which the 
papists are accused of being the authors of 
the great fire. King James caused this in- 
scription to be erased ; but the stern English- 
men had it afterwards cut deep into the 
stone. Being addicted to revolutions, it 
appears to me that this monument is likely 
to fall at last by having its base cut through 
in this way. 

London contains a prodigious number of 
ill-smelling coffee-houses: here persons loiter 
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land waste their time; and here men of 
business carry on their affairs, so that people 
ask for a man’s coffee-house, instead of his 
office. Coffee is not the only beverages sold 
in these houses. 

Here also people smoke, drink, play, read 
the p&pers, and not seldom write them. 
Here verdicts are passed upon the Prince, and 
the government, and the honour of husbands, 
Here a foreigner, if he can stand the atmo- 
sphere of a guard-house, may study the 
Englishman’s character, observe his deliberate 
manner, and notice that he never interrupts 
his neighbour’s speech. The public-houses 
are known by magnificent painted signs, some 
of which are equal in value to the rest of the 
establishment. London shops are magnificent, 
and the shopkeepers are remarkable for not 
pressing their customers to buy articles they 
do not want, as the custom is in France and 
Holland. Public carriages are cheap and 
abundant ; and in this respect London is far 
in advance of Paris. The streets are dark; a 
few lanterns have been hung up lately, but 
they are of little or no use. 

The country in England is very verdant; but 
then the Englishman, in his humid climate, 
has leaves instead of fruit. All the fruit he 
has is almost tasteless, with the exception of 
his “golden pepins.” English flowers have 
only the faintest perfume ; and English game 
is insipid. There are no vines in England, 
so that the Englishman has to trust to the 
foreigner for his wine. The Englishman’s 
habits in the country are rude enough. He 
gets only half-drunk at his host’s table; so 
that he may have the pleasure of completing 
his inebriation with his host’s servants. 


Here the details of the old portrait of the 
Hague may be closed, and the Englishman of 
to-day may be left to make his comparisons 
—to see himself as others saw him in the early 
days of the Georges. The picture is not 
without its instructive passages, as well as 
its ludicrous points. It is left exactly as it 
was drawn at the Hague, for the reader's 
examination. 


Ow the Fifth of August will be published, in House- 
hold Words, the NinereentH Portion of 


HARD TIMES. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


—e— 


The publication of this Story will be continued in HOUSEHOLD 
WORKS trom Week to Week, and completed in Five Months (twenty 
weeks) from its commencement on the First of April. 


The NINTH VOLUME of Houschold Words, price 
5s. 6d., will be published on the 22nd of August. 


“On Monday, the Seventh of August, will be published, 
carefully revised and wholly reprinted, 


IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE FIVE SHILL!NGS, 


HARD TIMES. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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